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LINES 
On viewing the Portrait of a friend. 
BY MRS, HOWARD. 


Painter, not wholly vain hath been thy skill 
That, from the mem'ry, ne’er may be effaced 

That young and graceful form, which ever will 
In my heart’s core indelibly be traced. 


ee —EE 


For thou hast pencill’d with no common art— 
And all art’s varied powers must be combin’d 
Even a faint resemblance to impart— 
To paint her features, is to paint a mind. 


Yes sweetest friend, fond love may drink his fill 
Of richest beauty at thy beaming eye, 

And there once homed may nestle and be still, 
Or, pillowed on thy breast, in transport lic. 


Tho’ now I see thee bright in silken sheen, 
With the rare jewel on thy virgin breast, 
Not lovelier art thou to these eyes, I ween, 
Than when in cottage garb thy charms were drest. 


Oft have I seen thee on a sultry day 
Throw back thy tresses from thy heated brow, 
Thus bright and free in nature’s mild array, 
Thou seem’dst as beautiful and fair as now. 


And I have seen thee on thy couch, at rest, 

And watched thy loveliness as thou hast slept, 
Kissed the pure whiteness of thy virgin breast, 

Where lilies might have hung their heads and wept. 


I've seen thee with undeck’d, unbraided hair, 
Each flower away, and absent every gem ; 
And without these thou wert supremely fair— 

’Tis thou who lendeth lustre unto them. 


For what bright gem can lustre on thee throw? 
What rose can touch with lovelier bloom thy face? 
No charm can art on thee, sweet girl, bestow, 
For in thyself alone exists the grace. 


CORN FIELDS. 
BY MARY HowIrtT. 
In the merry month of spring, 
When clover ‘gins to burst ; 
When biue-bells nod within the wood, 
And sweet May whitens first ; 
When merle and mavis sing their fill, 
Green is the young corn on the hill. 





But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold, 
And in the garden and the field 
A thousand flowers unfold ; 
Before a green leaf yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear. 


But then as day and night succeed, 
And summer weareth on, 

And in the flowery garden-bed 
The red-rose groweth wan, 

And holly-bock and sunflowers tall 

O'ertop the mossy garden-wall : 


When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating, like an idle thought, 
The fair, white thistle-down ; 

O! then what joy to walk at will, 

Upon the golden harvest hill ! 

What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new-shorn, 

And see all round on sun-lit slopes, 
The piled-up shocks of corn, 

And send the fancy wandering o’er 

All pleasant harvest-fields of yore. 


I feel the day ; I see the field ; 
The quivering of the leaves ; 
And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream. 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many 8 one, 
ending under their sickles’ stroke, 
And Boaz looking on; 

And Ruth the Moabitess fair, 

Amid the gleaners stooping there. 


Again, I see a little child, 
1s mother's sole delight : 
God's living gift of love unto 
The kind, good Shunamite ; 
To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 
The sun-bathed quiet of the hills: 
The fields of Galilee, 
That eighteen hundred years agone 
Were full of corn, I see ; 
And the dear Saviour take his way, 
"Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath day. 
O, golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautifu! they seen, !— 
The reaper folk, the piled up sheaves, 


a most awful night. The fierce black firmament whooped and grinned ghast- 
fully as it spat its lightning over the earth, and the wind scampered along, ra- 
ving like a mad thing. Not a sound reigned in the deserted streets, saving 
the roar of the contending elements. At one time the ear catght only the 
sputtering of the rain against the window panes; at another, this was stifled in 
the wild howl of the blast; and anon nothing was heard but the deafening 
thunder crashing through the skies, loud, startling, and awful as the dread peal 
of the last trump. 

Late on this terrible night, in the antiquated salon of an ancient mansion in 


| the Fauburg St. Germain, sat an old man, who by his looks numbered some 


three-score years and odd. The few hairs which the meddling fingers of Time 
had left unplucked on his head were hoary with the frost of age ; while in his 
face the same busy hand, or the rougher one of Care, had scored many a deep 
and sorrowful wrinkle. It was evident by the stripes of riband decorating his 
coat that he was one of no mean rank in his country. A book lay open on the 
table before him, but matter of more important and less pleasing character than 
its pages appeared to engross his mind! for his eyes were abstractly fixed on 
the fire, his brows were knitted closely together, his face was helf buried in his 
hands, and occasionally certain indistinct and angry mutterings burst from his 
lips 

The clock on the mantel-piece, tinkling the hour of four, aroused the old 
man from his reverie. He started wildly from his chair, and rapidly pacing 
the apartment, exclaimed—-* Four!—four! and he still absent !—Yes! 
now it must be as I feared. What else could detain him till such an hour? 
—and on sucha night, too! Ay! itis too plain—too glaring to be mista- 
ken. He is—O God !—is what I would sooner that he had died than ever 
lived to be.” 

The old man stood still, and covered his face with his hands for a while. 
Presently he again burst forth— 

“T have long suspected it. The late hour at which he has returned home 


| for many nights hinted as much to me. And to night—this terrible night, when 


all hell appears to have broken loose, and to be rejoicing over his perdition, as- 
sures me of the fact. My son!—my only son !” 

And the aged man sank upon the sofa ina paroxysm of despair. 
ings were, however, far too fierce and poignant to allow him to rest. 

‘There is but one—one stern and most humiliating way to be pursued to 
save my boy from toppling headlong down the dread abyss, on whose brink he 
now stands unconscivusly tottering. But it must—ay! and thongh the heavy 
task crush me, it shall be done—anything rather than live to look epon my son 
debased to that basest of all creatures, a—” 

A loud knock at the outer door of the house cut short the old man’s speech. 
His limbs trembled as if palsied, and tottering towards his clair, he exclaimed, 
in a faint voice, *‘’Tis he! ’tis he?” 

The door of the salon opening, ushered into the apartment a youth, rich with 
the bounty of some twenty summers. He was evidently the old man’s son,and 
betrayed, on entering, not a little surprise t> find his aged parent occupying the 
room at such an hour. 

‘* What has made you thus late, Alphonse ?" inquired his father as he mo- 
tioned the young man to be seated. 

‘‘T was with some friends sir,” he replied. 

‘“* Friends!” sarcastically exclaimed the Count. ‘Oh, most goodly friends! 
—n.ost staunch friends !—most disinterested and infallible friends! I'd stake 
my life upon their fealty. Wouldn't you, Alphonse 1” 

**] do not comprehend you sir,” said bis son. 

“Not comprehend me! How should you, boy, when I speak upon so in- 
comprehensible a subject as the friendship of your last night's companions ? 
Come tel! me now, good Alphonse, where were you all last night?” 

“TI told you before, sir,’ replied the young man, evidently vexed at being 
thus doubted, ‘at the house of a friend.”’ 

‘‘At the house of the devil, sir!” vehemently retorted his father, ‘‘ where, 
doubtless, you were taught to lie thus unblushingly.” 

“*T lie not,” exclaimed the youth. 

‘Then, sir, if you do not,” responded the Count, “it is because you have of 
late become so intimate with the dark fiend that vou are justified in calling him 
your friend For to your face I tell you that at bis house, and among his emis- 
saries, you squandered away last night.” 

“‘T do not understand your meaning, M. le Comte,” returned Alphonse. 

“‘ Well, sir, since you will be so unlearned in matters of this sort and needs 
must have a translation of the sentence, I’ll give you one—you passed last night 
at the gaming-table.” 

‘‘T—sir—I at the gaming table?” stammered out the young man. 

His father remained silent for a while, and then said in a solemn tone, ‘‘ Now 
on your honour—on your soul, sir, did you not spend last night at the gaming 
house 1” 

Alphonse hung down his head with evident remorse, and replied in a faint 
voice, ‘‘I did, sir.”’ 

**And you won !” 

* Yes.” 

** What?” 

This,” responded the youth, drawing from under his cloak a little sack of 
money, and handing it to bis father. : 

** And so these are the wages of your last night’s turpitude !”’ exclaimed the 
Count, ashe took the bag and made the coin jingle within it. ‘“‘ Upon my word, 
a goodly heavy sum—almost as heavy as the hearts from whom you won it. 
Let’s see how much it makes.”’ 

And the aged man proceeded to empty{the money upon the table, and to 
reckon the amount. 

«So, five thousand francs, sir,” said he, when he had finished the task. 
‘And these you say, sir, are your winnings 1” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Then, sir, you do not say the truth.” 

“‘ Heaven is witness that you do me wrong,” cried Alphonse. 

“ Heaven is witness that I do no such thing,” exclaimed the Count; “ for 
Heaven knows that nothing can come of gaming but perdition,—that so 
deeply hath the dark fiend schemed, that what you think you win is but a sop 
to whet the greedy player's appetite,—a bribe to tempt the mercenary fool to 
rashness, craftily making the largest gains the heaviest losses. And so I tell 
you, sir, that these pieces, which you ignorantly call your winnings, are but a 
sum lent you by the devil, who sba!l in time exact an interest 80 usurious for 
the loan, that house, lands, fortune, honour, peace of mind,—all shall go to li- 
quidate the debt. With what different eyes,” continued he, gazing at the spe- 
cie laid out on the table before him, “do we behold money differently got! 
How beautiful appear the brigh: wages of honest industry! How each small 
silver coin seems to glisten witha proud and almost conscious chastity ! With 
what a different aspect do those © smned evil-gotten pieces strike upon nine 
eyes! The very whiteness, which before appeared so purely beautiful in 


His feel- 








hag Avarice has glared her evil eye upon you, and indelibly marked you for 
her own. 

“Tt is now,”’ said the aged man, after afew moments’ deliberation, ** about 
fifty-six years since I,—like you now, Alphonse, young, thoughtless, reckless, 
the menial of my passions, a slave to Avarice, the lackey of Vice, betook my- 
self to one of Chance’s dens. 

‘*T will not attempt to describe to you the wild and savage-looking animals 
I there saw, chained by infatuation to the spot. The ravenous tiger glares 
not at its prey with a more intense and hungry eye than they did at the cards, 
and that tiger springs not with a more gluttonous fury on its food than they up- 
on their winnings. But there was one among this ghastly group whose inno- 
cent expression of countenance stood out in strong contrast to the fiend-like 
faces of those around him. It required no great penetration to perceive that 
he was a stranger to the scene. His unruffiled brow, his laughing eye, his smi- 
ling lip, all told you that the jaundiceyof distempered avarice rankled not in him. 
You had but to observe the happy, placid cast of that young man’s counte- 
nance, and then to fix your eyes upon the haggard, care-worn features of those 
around, to perceive in what deep and legible characters Time cuts ‘ gambler’ 
on the face. 

“Well, I saw how little versed was this same youth in all the subtle myste- 
ries of play; and shall! tell you what it came into my head todo? Ohno! 
no! I cannot, dare not make myself out to you the foul black villain I that 
night became I cannot with mine own hands p!uck from your heart all that 
respect and all that love (for the one must come away with the other) which @ 
father most delights to husband in his child. And yet what would not a father 
brave to save that child from sucha fate! Alphonse, I will tell you what it 
came into my head todo; and oh! let it make you shudder to behold the ab- 
ject depth of the precipice upon whose crazy brink you have of late been care- 
lessly sporting. It was this ; to lead that young man en to play, and so—ay ! 
let me out with it, for such it literally was—rod him of his mouey. 

‘Tt needed not much art to win the boy to the first part of my plans. The 
golden eye of the serpent had beamed upon him in all its overpowering bright- 
ness, and he had become fascinated with its look. 

‘We sat down to play. 

‘You may readily conceive that, having stooped thus much to infamy, I 
scrupled not to descend to the stale and wily trick of trickling my poor dupe 
with the winnings ofthe first few games; and I could perceive that when once 
he tasted of the gaming-table’s savoury food, his relish for it soon became keen 
and gluttonous. 

‘* Well, we played, and played, and played again, each coup at length prodvu- 
cing but another golden crop for me to reap, until in time the petty remnant left 
him of a thousand francs were staked upon the ensuing game. The cards were 
dealt—the old thing followed—the sum was mine. 

‘“«* Damnation !’ shrieked the youth, striking his head with his clenching fist 
in violent despair. 

‘«« Nay, never let it vex you thus!’ I exclaimed. ‘Try another coup. The 
goddess Fortune is but a jilting jade at best ; and who knows but the very next 








game she may bestow her smiles on you.’ 

«**T have no more money,’ he cried. ‘ You have taken all—all—all !” And,. 
stung with the thought, he started wildly from his chair, and hurried off to ane- 
ther quarter of the room. 

‘He had but avoided Scylla to be drawn into Charybdis. 

‘Close to where he tarried sat two of Chance’s devoutest bigots, sacrificing 
most largely to their blind and senseless idol. Such was their superstitious 
zeal, they scrupled not to risk five hundred francs upon the game. I marked 
the steadfast eager eye with which the young man dogged their play through all 
its oscillations ; nor when he saw the winner clutch his gains was the tough 
struggle that evidently then took place within his mind lost to my observation. 

“He was too weak to wrestle with the sturdy devil that I plainly perceived 
was tustling with his heart. 

‘He returned, and we sat down again to play,—not for the driblets we before 
had done, but for rich and lusty prizes. He had two thousand francs still left. 
In three games, fifteen hundred of that sum were mine. With a desperate hand 
he cast his last five hundred on the board. We played again, and as we did so 
I could see the cards tremble in his hand. Ho lost! 

“Oli! never, never shall I forget the intense and frantic glare he then fixed 
upon me. ‘Demon!’ he shouted with a ghastly grin, and springing from his 
seat, dashed like a furious maniac from the room, 

‘* By the morrow,” continued the Couut, “all recollection of the above scene 
had flitted, like breath upon a mirror, from the surface of my mind, and I rose 
in the morning with even a lighter heart than usual, gladdened, no doubt, at the 
increased preponderance of my purse 

“T stood engaged that day to escort a young country friend to some of the 
far-famed sights of Paris. He came, and we set out to view the venerable 
fane of Noire Dame. Crossing the Pont Neuf on our way thither, I said, 
‘ Apropos, Pierre, there is one place peculiar to our city, which you have not 

et seen.” 
ue Eh Bién!’ returned my companion, who loved to crack a joke almost as 
much as to crack a bottle. ‘And which is that, pray? La Bastille !—for if 
so, | can assure you I have no wish to take other than a superficial view of it.’ 

“* Parbleu! Nor would you, Pierre,’ I replied, laughing at this jest, ‘de- 








sire to be any more intimately acquainted, I believe, with the quarter to which 
I allude, it being none other than the asylum for those ill-starred ladies and gen- 
tlemen who may have gone, or perchance been sent, on an aquatic excursion to 
the other world,—La Morgue !’ 

Chuckling loud and deep over such like jests, we approached the solemn ob- 
ject of our inhuman mirth: a swarm of people pressed around the building. 
Eager to learn ihe cause of the assemblage, | wormed my way into the middle 
of the throng. Upon the step of the door sat an aged woman weeping most 
miserably ; her grey hair streamed all wild about her cheeks, her face was bu~ 
ried in her hands, and through her skinny fingers oozed her tears, while deep 
and frequent moans burst from her breast. It was evidently no slight blast that 
had thus stricken the poor old creature down. In my heart I pitiedher. Tin- 
quired of the persons around the cause of her distress. It was something about 
her son, they thought ; for occasionally she would wring her hands, they said, 
and cry, ‘My boy !—my poor loved boy !’ J 

‘«* What grieves you thus sorely, my good woman!’ I compassionately ac- 
costed her. 

«My son !—my dear, dear son!’ she sorrowfully replied. 

‘*« What of your son?’ I returned. Rhy F 

‘««Oh, sir, they have butchered him, and then thrown him like a deg:into the 
river. Yea, [am sure—too, too wretchedly sure of it!’ And the poor old 
creature sobbed again at the thought as if her heart were like to break. — 

‘“«* And what should make you thus sure, my dear madam?’ I continued, 
when she had in a measure recomposed herself 

“**My God! has he not been absent all this long, long, long night from home?” 
she exclaimed. 


agra codiaenth eter ai them assumes the loathsome pale = sickly hue of some — wie + ~~ wot ‘** Well, my good woman,’ I said, ‘if -_ . = apes of suspicion 
Seem of old time, and take me there ? it shall taint no house of mine. To some poor wretched vagrant the money | dry up your tears; for depend upon it you nave little cause for fear. ‘ 
’ may prove a godsend ; but here it can but breed damnation. “«* Would—would to Heaven I had!’ she energetically eried. ‘But, no! 
And so saying, the old man hustled the pieces back into the bag, opened the | he was too good—too tender—too kind-hearted, to allow his poor old ay 
A TALE OF THE MORGUE. window, and cast them into the street, exclaiming,— Away with thee! thou| minute out one entire, vast, interminable night in anxious watchings or her 
sickly looking and infectious dross !—away ! son’s return. Ah, sir! had you but known him half as well as we, you would 
BE EDWARD BATHEW. «| am now going to tell you, Alphonse,” proceeded the Ceunt, when he had | have been as ready as myself to swear that, had they but left him hfe enough 
CHAPTER I. reseated himself, ‘‘a story which ver yet has jarred on mortal ear,—a]| to stagger to the door, most willingly would he have tottered home to his dear 
The streets of Paris after midnight are, at best, no very pleasant quarters; | story so beset with the sharp and poignant evils of the gaming-table, that if{ sister Blanche and me. 
but on the 15th of February they were even less agreeable than usual. Jt was | it do not tear the wild infatuation from your heart, why then, indeed, the vile | “+ Yes, my dear woman,’ I replied, endeavouring to banter her out of bez 
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ief, ‘I have no doubt but that your son was @ most exemplary young man ; 

at being a man, and not absolutely a saint, it is but natural to suppose that he 
was not utterly insensible to the charms of the fair sex; and, though I cannot 
but believe that were he dying in reality, he woulc ave bebaved in the noble 
maanner which you have stated, still [ imagine that were he only dying in love 
instead, his conduct would have been materially different, and that then, like 
the poor bird with the snake, he would have remained spell-bound—for a night 
at least—by the witchery of the bright eye that had fascinated him.’ 

“¢Qhno!’ she exclaimed with all a mother’s ardour; ‘ my Eugene was not 
like other boys. He was too good a son—too fond a brother to prefer other 
roofs to that which sheltered us. So long as our eycs were not bedimmed with 
tears he was contented to his heart’s content. His whole heart was riveted to 
his poor sister Blanche and me.’ And the tears gushed in torrents again from 
the poor old creature’s eyes. 

«¢ But,’ said I, ‘have you any otherreason for suspecting such to be the 
case!’ 

“ «Oh yes, sir!’ she replied, ‘he was laden with a large — to us a very large 
sum of money. It was his quarter’s earnings, and all we had to scare star- 
vation from the door for the next three months—for it was but by the toil of his 

nerous hand his poor sick sister and myself were enabled to exist. But 

e is gone — gone! They have robbed—they have murdered my poor dear 
boy !’ 

“«*Nay—nay! my good woman,’ I responded, ‘do not distress yourself 
thus. Depend upon it, if these be your only grounds for fear all may yet be 
ye and most likely upon your return home you may find your lost son 
there.’ 

«* ¢ Never—never, I am well assured, shall I behold him there alive again.— 
No, there,’ she cried, pointing to the interior of the Morgue, ‘there is the only 
place where I can find him now.’ 

“«¢ low know you? Have you seen him?’ I inquired. 

“«¢ Seen him!’ she shudderingly exclaimed. ‘ Oh! never could I bring my- 
self to look upon his dear corpse, through those grim tars, laid out. Perhaps, 
too, te see a deep gash cut iu his fair flesh, or may be, to behold a large hove 
battered in his skull, and his sweet golden hair all daubed and matted with his 
blood. No—no! never could I bring myself to look upon him there, And, 
that he is there, oh, heaven! how wretchedly assured am I.’ 

“Would you,’ I inquired, ‘that I go in and see?’ 

“*Oh, if you would,’ she impassionately cried, ‘my thanks—my best, cter- 
nal thanks, sir, should be yours.’ 

“TL turned the lock. The door creaked ominously as it opened. With a 
slam that made the still place shudder again, it closed after me, I stood within 
the dismal hall of death. 

“* How exquisitely, how ineffably awful is it to be among the dead{ With 
what a ponderous, suffocating horror weighs the intense aud laden stillness of 
the scene upon the shrinking heart. Fearful as is the stunning clamour of the 
thunder, yet it speaks not to the mind with one half the mighty and appalling 
energy of the stark silence of hushed life. 

“T stood overcome with the profound tranquillity that reigned around.— 
Not a sound startled the solemn quietude of the grim abode. I stood as it 
were paralysed. Presently the recollection of the poor old being I had 
left waiting in acute suspense the issue of my errand came rushing on my 
brain. 

“ T cast a hurried glance along the cold, stiff remnants of mortality that \here 
lay petrified, as it were, indeath, and saw,—O God! O God! Howcan I 
tell you what saw! Language however nervous,—thought however vivid, 
could never express—could never conceive the ghastly horror of that siglit.— 
Like a thunderbolt then dashed the recollection of each vile act upon my miad. 
The devilish p'ot I had laid to gull the poor boy of bis money ; the fiend like 
glee with which I gloried in his every step towards perdition; the desperate, 

renzied look he fixed upon me when I had dragged him there; and, O just 
heaven! the last awful epithet, ‘demon!’ he flung at me at parting ; and then, 
—abject wretch that I was!—the filthy and inhuman jest with which I had 
approached his dismal resting place,—all rose with torture into my mind. 

“ See !—see, Alphonse !—O, see what an absorbing whirlpool is this vice : 
but once allow yourself to sport upon the stream, who can say but that you, 
like I, may be sucked imperceptibly into its very vortex, and be for ever in- 

wo sen and many innocent beings with yuu, as with me—in un- 

athomable grief. Here had I been doing what a thousand others had done 
before me—what you yourself have done this very night, Alphonse, — indulg- | 
ing inthe social game,’ as it is called; and look—O, look to what a woeful | 
and appalling eod it led. There sat an aged mother, writhing with afiliction, | 
robbed of her darling son, stripped of her peace, plundered of the prop that 
formed at once the pride and pillar of her tottering age. There stood a poor 
sick sister, the bitter pangs of illness raging in her breast embittered with the 
still bitterer pangs of. grief; the brother whose sympathy was wont to lull her 
deepest sufferings, whose magic love made even her poor life most precious in 
her eyes, snatched—irredeemably snatched from her, and she left to linger in 
a lonely wilderness of life. Andthere,—there before my eyes,—in that dis- | 
gusting den of death, upon his wretched marble bed, his hands clenched, as if| 
in vengeance on my head, and grinning most ghastly and most savage, lay all | 
that remained of a loving son, a doting brother, the support and solace of his | 
family, and—wretch that I was—my—my victim! 

“‘T rushed madly from out the fell abode. The poor old woman stil! sat upon | 
my looks. The wretched tidings were too plainly written in my pale face for 
her to fail to read them. 


raising her eyes to heaven. 
be done !’ 

** At length I enticed the sad old creature to her home. I will not elaborate 
this doleful history by describing to you, Alphonse, the devastating flood of 
woe that overwhelmed the poor youth's feeble sister when first she heard the 
fatal news. For such adeath to such a brother the hardest heart might feel. 
Judge, then, how such a sister as the tender-hearted Blanche felt; and judge 
with what compunctious smartings did each of the maiden’s tears sting my 
heart. The poor old mother saw my anguish, and thanked me for my ‘ kind 
commiseration,’—for little did she deem mine was the hand that desolated all 
her home. I strove, as well as I was able at that moment, to allay the wretch- 
ed couple's grief. I told them [ was glad I had it in my power to supply, in 
one respect at least, the place of their Eugene, and I assured them it shouldbe 
owing to no want of zeal in meif Time did not enable me todo so in all other 
regards towards them. Again they thanked me for my ‘ sympathy,’ and said 
they feared they must on one account encroach upon my kindness. I begged 
them to rely on my desire to serve them. 

“*The favour, then,’ replied the aged mother, ‘we would ask of ‘/e bon 
monsieur,’ is this. ‘Ihe only being in this crowded city whom we poor ‘ pay- 
sannes,’ could call our friend now, as you know, lies in the Morgue; and | am 
sure that, for the power Blanche or I could have to rescue his dear corpse 
from that horrid place, there must he remain. But, maybe you, in your 
goodness, sir, will not refuse to save our poor Eugene from such a fate. 

As you may readily imagine, it required no slight self denial on my part to 
[ee to revisit that abominable den of death, still { could not find it in my 

to say the poor old creature nay,—so I consented. 

It was not long afterwards before I stood once more upon the threshold of 
the fatal building. In order to reach the keeper’s house it was necessary for 
me to pass along the hall where lay the ghastly relics of my poor young victia. 
I need not explain to you the haste with which I hurried through the dismal 

ace. On being conducted to the keeper, I described to him the body which 

told him I had come to claim. He inquired of me the young man’s Christian 
name, 

“*« Eugene,’ I replied ; ‘but, pray, Monsieur,’ I added, ‘ allow me to ask what 
should make you put the question?’ 

“* A letter, sir,’ he returned, ‘was found upon the young man, signed with 
his nom de Bapteme, and it was but to ascertain the justice of your claim that 
prompted me to make the inquiry.’ 

I soon satisfied the Governor’s doubts upon that head, and having arranged 
that the body was to await my disposal, I hurried from the place with the poor 
youth’s farewell ietter in my hand. 

“ You can easily conceive how much I longed for some retired spot wherein 
to read the melancholy document. At length I reached the Tuileries. I 
plunged into the middle of the groves, and tearing open the billet, read what 
while memory lingers in this brain can never be erased from out my mind. It 
ran as follows :-— 

- “« Farewell—a long farewell to you, beloved mother! and, oh! farewell—a 
long farewell to you, my darling Blanche! I write to you from the borders of 
eternity. Oh! my dear—dear Blanche! and, oh! my still dearer mother! i 
have been happy with you—have I not!—in want. I could have been happy 
with you —that I could, proud as I am,—in beggary. But ah! I cannot bear 
to look uvpon you in disgrace. 

“*T know you will be at a loss to divine how I, who ever loathed vice from 
the very depths of my heart, could to-night have got infected by the corrup- 
tion: how if who never loved the filthy dross of this world but for the little 
— it bestowed on you could ever have fallen a prey to avarice. I will 
te . 

You know young Adolphe Sébron, my fellow clerk, and how I used to 
wonder how he—who I was well aware received but the same smal! salary as 
myself,—contrived to live in all the luxury he did. Well, the other day I ven- 
tured to hint as much to him. He said he would be candid with me, and con- 
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fess it was by play ; and taking from his desk a heavy bag of money, told me 
they were his winnings of the previous night. There must have been three 
thousand francs at least. The sight sunk deep into my heart. I thought how 
happy and how comfortable you could be were I to meet with a similar turn of 
luck. 

«The next day I was to receive my quarter's salary. No sooner was the 
money in my hands than I resolved to go that very night, and offer up the 
hard-got little sum at Fortune’s shrine. 

‘* How can I describe to you, 7°"r mother, the blaze of light, of beauty, 
and of riches, that there flashed up .my eyes? §uffice it. There was gold, 
glittering, fascinating gold—go'd, the 1gnts fatuus of this benighted world,— 
gold, the apple of man's eye,—lying in ravishing profusion about the place ; 
nor were there wanting—to consummate the wily scheme—the bright-eyed 
and insinuating daughters of Eve, to coax man on as of old to taste the damn- 
ing fruit. 

‘, ‘ What wonder, then, that I, who had never seen, had never dreamt of 
anything half as gorgeous, should have been gulled by the glowing baits around 
me, or that, bewildered with the dazzling sight, I should have allowed myself 
to be inveigled into play. 

‘«« Tneed not tell you that at the beginning I was most timid and most cautious 
at the game. However, I won the first few stakes, and grew more venture- 
some, played higher and higher on each fresh coup, while each new game 
served only to increase my bulky gains. But the tables at length were turned, 
and Misfortune, with its attendant, Desperation, pressed hard upon me. I lost 
—and lost—and lost—and lost again—until at last I started from my chair, de- 
prived of the only means we had to eke existence out for the next three months 
—a very beggar. : 

‘«* Starvation I could have suffered by myself without a groan ; but to see 
you in your old age, my dearest mother, and you in your youth, my poor, loved 
Blanche, writhing with the pangs of excruciating want, to perceive you dragged 
slowly from me by the iron hand of hunger to the tomb, would have been mad- 
dening—wuuld have been intolerable. 

‘*+ Racked by such thoughts I stopped unwittingly before a table where sat 
two of Chance’s sternest fanatics worshipping their senseless idol. ‘They had 
staked five hundred francs upon the game. ‘a watched their play to the end, 
and when I saw the winner grasp his heavy gains, I thought it wanted but one 
such stroke of luck to retrieve my lost fortune. The idea was too strong for 
my weak soul to wrestle with, and—O mother! mother!—I hardly dare to 
tell you what it pushed me ontodo. But I was mad—desperately mad !— 
overwhelmed with ruin, and, like one drowning, ready to catch at any straw 
cast before me. 

‘**T had two thousand francs of my master's in my pocket, and can you be- 
lieve it—oh, no! no! you never can believe that I,—I whom you, from my 
very cradle, toiled to teach that honesty could make the poor man the rich man’s 
peer, could so abuse your care as to appropriate those two thousand francs 
to my own accursed purposes. But I was crazed with desperation,—blind- 
ed with the glare of ruin, and knew not what I did; and so, like an idiot, 
like a villain, with my master’s money in my hand, I west and gamed once 
more. 

«**T cast five hundred of the sum upon the table. We played. 
A second five hundred strewed the board. Again we played. 
A third five hundred backed the ensuing game. 
Once more I lost. 





T lost.— 
Again I lost.— 
Once more we played.— 
The fourth, the last five hundred, with a desperate band I 
flung into the pool. One other time we played. One other time I lost. My 
only hope was gone! Ruin stared me in the face! 

‘Frenzied with my fate, I rushed from out the place. But, where to go? 
Ah! where? Homenever! I dare not show my guilty face to you. To the 
country '—pshaw! let me fly to the remotest spot of earth, will not Rumour, 
with her hundred tongues, be sure to hunt me out. No—no! there is but one 
safe, quiet place of refuge for me now, and that is the grave—the silent 
grave ! 

“** Death—inextricable, eternal Death, then is my stern resolve. One other 
half-hour, and this breathing form will be a lifeless mass. And yet, great God ! 
what agony—what bitter-racking agony is it to rend—irreparably rend asunder 
all the tender ties that hind us to this poor existence! to say ‘farewell’ for 
ever and ever to all the darling beings that make this paltry life mest precious 





the step. She seized me by the arm as I came out, and conned most eagerly 


| that young man’s death. r 
“* Ab!” she exclaimed, ‘I see it is asI suspected. Well—well!’ she added, | have shed over his grave. His mother, who ever believed her darling son had 
‘Hard and inscrutable though it be, God’s will | fallen by some robber’s hand, I made my strictest care while living ; and when 


to our hearts, Oh! my dear mother! my loved—my much loved Blanche, how 
does my poor soul writhe again to leave ye—ye ? its only care, its only joy, its 
only glimpse of heaven, and moreover, to leave ye thus! But there is no al- 
ternative. It must—it must be done. So farewell! for ever fare ye well !— 
EvcEne.’ ” 

The aged Count could say no more. Sorrow, deep, ee sorrow, 
stifled his discourse. The tears trickled quickly down his furrowed cheeks, 
and loud and fast the sobs came gurgling from his breast. He struggled vio- 
lently to overcome the sturdy anguish, and at length (still sobbing between 
each word,) resumed his doleful tale. 

*« What my feelings were after reading this wretched letter, human tongue 
can never disclose, nor human mind conceive. Suffice it. Let the strong grief 
that now almost suffocates me at the mere remembrance of the thing, give you 
some faint idea of the rigid agony I must have then endured. At first I thought 
to follow my poor victim to the tomb; but deliberation bade me live, and by 
repentance—deep and absorbing repentance—strive to expunge, if possible, 
the crime from out my soul. 

“ Such has ever been the steadfast, anxious object of my life. Not an ear 
but thine, not even his mother’s, has ever listened to the melancholy history of 
Many, and most bitter have been the tears which I 


| she died beseeching blessings on my head. His sister, Blanche, I spared no 
| means of mine to cure of her disease, and ultimately made her partner of my 
rapvk and fortune. My whole days have I devoted to charity, and prayers for 
| the soul of poor Eugene, and I trust by a few more years of rigid penitence 
yet to be able, ere I die, to atone for all. 

* And, now,” emphatically added the sorrowful old Count, ‘I pray you 
let this be a warning to you, young man. Hoard it in your heart; and, 
when you think again of play, remember—oh! remember, THE TALE oF THE 
Morcusr!” 





THE WHISKEY. 


No wonder that our Irish boys should be so free and frisky, 
For St. Patrick was the very man that first invented whiskey. 
National Song—“ St. Patrick was a Gentleman.” 

To attempt a description of Dubliu, or indeed of any part of Ireiand, with- 
out devoting a chapter to the whiskey, would really be “ criticising the play, 
and forgetting the principal performer ;” for, as it will be seen before this paper 
is read through, the whiskey is the chief performer in Ireland ; and though po-4 
litical opinion is the cause of much excitement, religious opinion of more, yet 
the whiskey exceeds them both, and is stronger than all. 

‘‘ There are some things,” says an Irishman, ‘‘ that must be treated with ex- 
treme delicacy, and one of them is—a potato.” If I might be allowed to add 
“a rider” to the remark, I should say, ‘‘and another is the whiskey ;"—first, 
because it is the great ‘ Dictator” of Ireland, being the cause of more wit, 
merriment, and laughter, poverty, wretchedness, and crime, than all the other 
exciting causes of the green Isle put together; and secondly, because next to 
the love of life is an Irishman’s love of whiskey, and it is doubtful whether 
the former does not depend ina great measure upon the latter ‘ Sure, where's 
the Irishman that doesn’t love the ‘crathur’ before any other licker in the 
world, barring the holy wather?” And it is undoubtedly because the honour of 
‘inventing’ whiskey is considered by an Irishman the greatest which could 
be bestowed on any man, that that honour has been conferred upon St. Pa- 
trick. ‘ The force of flattery could no further go’’—even in the land of Blar- 
ney Stone. 

The whiskey of Ireland is peculiar to the country. It is not smoky like 
that of Scotland, and it is stronger than any that can be procured out of the 
country, since it is several degrees above the proof allowed in London, and it 
is not permitted to be exported until reduced to a certain degree of strength. 
Scotch whiskey is strong enough, but the Irish exceeds it, and this, too, not- 
withstanding all the adulteration it undergoes. A story 1s told of the Scotch 
whiskey that deserves to be mentioned. A Scotch pedlar, stopping at a whis- 
key shop on the mountains, called for a naggin of the spirit, which he proceed- 
ed to drink neat. “ Wad ye na like water with it sir?” said the serving girl. 
* Na, na, lassie,” said the pedlar; ‘the man that ’s na satisfied with the wa- 
ter that’s in it already must be unco hard to please.” In Ireland the taste of 
whiskey is so well known, that it would be equally difficult to impose upon the 
consumer. The best spirit is procured from malt, of which an immense quan- 
tity is consumed annually for distillation. In colour the spirit resembles very 
light sherry, and possesses a peculiar odour, which, like all others, must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. There is another kind of whiskey, the ‘‘ poteen,” 
or “‘ mountain dew,” the whole of which, I believe, is illicitly distilled. It is 
of a lighter colour than the former, and possesses a smoky flavour, highly pri- 
zed by connoisseurs, but very disagreeable to a person who tastes it for the 
first time. These are the two species of the spirit so renowned in song ard 
story forits potential effeets upon the people ; but it is in another form that its 
use is universal in Ireland, and its qualities more highly prized. This is whiskey 
punch. The “crathur” is too strong to be drunk neat; it is therefore invaria- 
— used, except by the lowest class of dram-drinkers, in the form of punch. 

is word will mislead an Englishman, unless explained. Unlike the famous 
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or of England, there is little mystery in the manufacture of this potion. 
tis no mixture of villainous compounds, it requires nu apprenticeship to un- 
derstand its manufacture, and it can he brewed equally well by the boy just 
come of age as by the old fox-hunter or village doctor. It is, in truth, no 
more than what a Londoner would call by the plain name of ‘whiskey and 
water” hot, but which, for reasons unknown to me, has been honoured with 
the fine sounding name of ‘ punch” in this country. The word “ whiskey” in 
Irish means ‘‘water.’’ The etymology of poteen and punch I cannot pretend 
to explain. 

The strongest evidence that can be given of the national love of whiskey, is 
its use by all classes of society. Unlike the various wines and spirits of Eng- 
land, the mere names of which will almost inform the hearer of the class by 
whom they are used ; for who does not connect an idea of the lower orders 
with “ gin,”—of sailors with “ grog,”—of wealthy citizens with ‘port and 
sherry,”"—of the elite with “ claret,”"—and of fashionable rakes with “ cham- 
paigne ;”—unlike these “degrees of spirit,” the favourite beverage of all class- 
es io Ireland is punch ; so that to say that a man drinks punch, is merely un- 
derstood as meaning that he is not a member of the Temperance Society—it 
conveys no idea of his rank or station. Rich and poor are alike it admirers ; 
and, unfortunately, the latter are attached to it but too strongly. ‘ You well 
know,” says Martin Doyle, in his Hints to Small Farmers on Temperance and 
Morals, ‘ thst on almost every occasion on which people meet for business or 
pleasure, the whiskey-bottle is made a party ; that neither wake nor funeral is 
without it; and that the solemnity of the grave is sometimes disturbed by its 
polluting presence. Is there a christening or a marriage without it? Is there 
a fair or a patron without it? Is there a single bargain concluded, a cow ora 
pig bought or sold in a market or a fair, without the whiskey-bottle being intro- 
duced before the payment?’’ And with the better classes its use is — 
general. At what Irish gentleman's table are not ‘the materials” for punc 
introduced after dinner '—if not before the ladies have retired, certain!y after 
they have goue. And it might be added, what real Irish gentleman is there 
who would not preier a glass of whiskey-punch before the finest wines of the 
Continent? Indeed, when well made, it is a most agreeable mixture. It pos- 
sesses none of the fiery and burning qualities of Hellands; and when taken to 
excess, if the spirit is pure, it causes but little of the nausea that invariably fol- 
lows a debauch with wine. There are, therefore, good grounds for the na- 
tional partiality, and some excuse for the enormous consumption of the spirit. 

The Irish, from time immemorial, have been famed for their usquebaugh, or 
whiskey ; and in the collection of ancient Irish songs lately published by Mr. 
Hardiman, called ‘Irish Minstrelsy,” being an attempt to effect for Irish litera- 
ture what the * Percy Reliques’” have accomplished for our own, there is the 
following characteristic effusion of an ancient admirer of the whiskey. It is an 
address of an Irish Bard tothe Spirit of Usquebaugh, and is remarkcble as 
much for its truth as the fervour of its sentiment. The song is entitled— 


THE LIQUOR OF LIFE. 
The Bard addresses Whiskey— 
Why, liquor of life! do I love you so, 
When in all our encounters yon lay me low ? 
More stupid and senseless I everyday grow— 
What a hint, if I’d mend by the warning ! 
Tatter’d and torn you’ve left my coat, 
I’ve not a cravat to save ny throat; 
Yet I pardon you all, my sparkling doat ! 
If you'll cheer me again in the morning. 
The Whiskey replies— 
When you've heard prayers on Sunday neat, 
With a sermon besides, or at least the text, 
Come down to the alehouse—however your vex'd, 
And though thowsands of cares assail you ; 
You'll find tippling there. Tili morals mend, 
A cock shal! be placed in the barrel’s end, 
The jar shall be near you, and I'll be your friend. 
And give youa kead mille faulte.* 





The Bard resumes his address— 
You ’re my soul and my treasure without and within, 
My sister, and cousin, and all my kin— 
Tis unlucky to wed such a prodigal sin ; 
But all other enjoyment is vain, love! 
My barley-ricks all turn to you,— 
My tillage, my plough, and my horses too,— 
My cows and my sheep, they have bid me adieu ! 
I care not while you remain, love ! 


Come “vein of my heart,” then come in haste, 

You ’re like ambrosia, my liquor and feast, 

My forefathers all had the very same taste 
For the genuine cew of the mountain. 

Oh ! Usquebaugh, I love its kiss, 

My Guardian spirit I think it is, 

Had my christening-bowl been filled with this, 
I’d have swallowed it, were it a fountain. 


Many’s the quarrel and fight we’ve had, 
And many a time you’ve made me mad ; 
But while I've a heart it can never be sad, 
When you smile at me fullon the table. 
Surely you are my wife and my brother, 
My only child, my father and mother, 
My outside coat,—I have no other: 
Och! I'll stand by you while I’m able. 


This is a song of great antiquity, and Mr. D’Alton, by whom it is translated 
from the original Irish, thinks it was the composition of one of the many wan- 
dering minstrels who, with their harp upon their shoulder, roamed through the 
country in olden time, depending on the good feeling and love of the peasant- 
ry, and the benefactions of the Ivish nobles, who resided in their castles in the 
country, for assistance and support. The song is exceedingly clever. It abounds 
with deuble meaning, which, though not strikingly apparent on the first perusal, 
evinces the talent of the composer. 

Calculations on the average ‘quantity of spirits consumed by each person 
in a country can only be received as affording @ general idea of the compara- 
tive temperance of different countries, since some persons will drink none, 
while others take a double portion. This is undoubtedly the case in Ireland, 
and the quantity consumed by some individuals almost exceeds belief. Mr. 
Doyle says, in the address already alluded to, ‘I know several persons, coal- 
porters, in a neighbouring town, who drink perhaps @ quart of whiskey each 
every day, in drams at different times,” A good story is told by Mr. Croker 
of the capability of another class of consumers. “It is difficult,” says he, “to 
form a correct estimate of the quantity of whiskey-punch which may be com- 
fortably discussed at a sitting. Inthe case of a gentleman whose life had 
been insured for a large sum of money, the payment at his death was resisted 
by the insurance company, on the ground that he had caused his death by ex- 
cessive drinking. The matter came toa legal trial, and amongst other wit- 
nesses examined was one who swore that for the last eighteen years of his life 
he had been in the habit of taking every night four-and-twen/y tumblers of 
whiskey-punch! * Recollect yourself, sir,’ said the examining counsel. ‘ Four- 
and-twenty! You swearto that. Now, did you ever drink five-and-twenty 1” 
—‘Iam on my oath,’ replied the witness, ‘ and I will swear no further, for 
I never kept count beyond the two dozen; though there’s no saying how 
many beyond I might drink to make myself comfortable ;—but that's my 
stint!” 

However exaggerated and absurd such a story may appear to a temperate 
Englishman, and though probably highly coloured, I have little doubt myself 
but it had a good foundation. I have myself seen gentlemen who had drunk 
nine tumblers of punch in the course of an evening walk steadily home after- 
wards, and who could certainly have taken a few more ‘“‘to make themselves 
comfortable.” It is not every head, however, that will bear so strong a po- 
tion; and the circumstances attending an Jrishmun’s getting intoxicated with 
his favourite ‘‘ puach” are so characteristic and amusing, that a few sentences 
must be devoted to the subject. 

Premising that a gentleman’s ordinary “ stint” be seven tumblers, let me 
endeavour to record his progress through the field of Whiskey Elysium, till he 
has perfected his operations on the charmed number, which, like the seventh 
bullet in Der Freiscbutz, recoils upon himself. Dee 

We will suppose he enters the proper theatre for such an exhibition as ulti- 
mately ensues, “ The Shades,” with a friend or two in company ; for an Trish- 
man does not like to get drunk by himself. He first calls for ‘ materials ;” 
and although the word is open to a variety of meanings, the waiter understands 
his, and his wishes are obeyed accordingly. Three small glasses formed in 
the shape of pint pota without handles, make their appearance, filled with a 
light- brownish-yellow-looking fluid—this is ‘* the crathur’’—accompanied by a 
saucer, containing sundry lumps of sugar, three tumblers, with German-silver 
spoons, and an imitation ‘King’s mark,” and a jug of “bilin wather.”— 
These—*“ the materials”—are distributed amongst the operators, and the first 
scene commences. Each of the party pops into his glass three of the lumps 
of sugar, on which is poured a quantity of water sufficient to fill the tumblers 
three-fourths tothe brim (or rather less, if the gentlemen like their punch 
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“‘frisky”). Next is added the grand ingredient, the whiskey itself; and so 
well have the operators, from experience, calculated the calibre of the glasses, 
that when the spirit and water are mixed there is just sufficient room left to al- 
low of the whole being stirred without spilling, and no more. The stir is given 
accordingly, and the punch is brewed. 

The first and second tumblers that are taken do not produce many visible 
effects. They are engaged in undermining the fabric of intellect which is soon 
to fall. The gentleman who we will suppose to be the chief performer mere- 
ly begins to feel “ pleasant.” If a smoker, he takes the short pipe—* the dud- 
heen,” which no gentleman sees anything discreditable in carrying,—from his 
pocket, and commences smoking, at the same time passing in review before 
his mind’s eye all the jokes and pleasant sayings with which he may puzzle 
and amuse his friends. Towards the conclusion of the second tumbler the 
effects of his cogitations make their appearance. He perhaps points to some 
remarkably quiet, harmless looking gentleman in one corner, who has just dropt 
in to enjoy one tumbler, and asks his friend if he knows the ‘quare ruffian.”’ 
Upon being answered in the negative, he explains that he is the man “who'd 
skin a flea for the hide and tallow, and never bury the bones afterwards,” be 
eause he has not given the waiter the customary fee; or, perhaps our friend 
confines his observations to personal qualities of another kind,—such as 
remarking that a gentleman would have been a good deal handsomer if the 
principal feature of his face had been two inches shorter: or other pleasant- 
ries of a similar description. He concludes by expressing his firm convic- 
tion that the gent noticed by him isa strict Catholic, and wonders how he 
likes *‘ ling” (salt-fish) in Lent. This is said in order to remind his friends 
of the unpleasant thirst caused by that article and affords a fair excuse for 

Glass the third. On taking this he becomes exceedingly witty,—the bonds 
are now loosened that before bound his tongue, however slightly; and every 
thing that can assist in producing fun, and raising a smile are put under con- 
tribution by him. He commences, too, a series of practical jokes,—such as 
slipping the snuffers into his friend’s pocket, so that he draws them forth with 
surprise when he seeks for his handkerchief—which our friend has placed on 
the back of a gentieman’s chair at the next table. He drives down the cork 
of an empty ale-bottle, and then calls at the pitch of his voice for the waiter, 
and acork-screw; and, with many similar manifestations of the potency of 
the whiskey, he contrives to make his friends laugh even if they are not so in- 
clined, in a manner which none but an Irishman can effect. 

At the fourth tumbler he becomes more sedate. Some of his tricks have re- 
minded him of some friend; and in such circumstances an Irish gentleman 
looks upon the reputation of his friend as far dearer thanhis own. The friend 
is a paragon of periec.ion. He has even the look of agenius; and was actu- 
ally mistaken for Dean Swift thirty years after the Dean had paid the debt of 
nature! and he is so witty that * he was held to bail for making a judge laugh 
when he was passiag senter.ce in court.” When an Irishman begins to talk of 
his friends, it is impos: 'vle to bring forward a Crichton who can equal them— 
in fact they are all unknown admirable Crichtons. They can talk better than 
any one else; they can laugh at the same rate; and as for fighting, ‘ Och! 
murther! he'd like to see the man that could bate them, anyhow!” and ‘“‘Who 
can equal Michael Reilly, too, in singing ihe ‘Angel’s Whisper?’” This re- 
minds him tuat his friend mght like to hear it; upon which he begins to bum 
a Dublin street-ballad, mistaking it for “‘ The Angel’s Whisper,” and asks his 
friends if they ever heard that beautiful Irish melody. Without waiting for 
their reply, Le breaks out into complete song, judiciously combining the words 
of some five ur six for the sake of effect and novelty. Upon this a gentleman 
at the next table, who, like the gentleman we are describing, has also reached 
his his fourth tumbler, asks him ‘if he’d like to have Christchurch organ for 
an accompaniment!” This remark brings tue song to an immediate conclu- 
sion. Fiery glances are exchanged,but the only result is a call for more materials 
from which the fifth tumbler of punch is manufactured, and our friend, who isa 

Tory, immediately rises to propose ‘* The glorious, pious, and immortal memo- 
ry of the great and good King William, who saved us from Popery, brass, 
money, and wooden shoes, and gave us leave to go out on Sundays !’* The 
toast on paper certainly assumes something of the appearance of a joke, from 
some of the expressions it contains ; but it is regarded in avery different light 
at drinking-parties in Ireland. To the Conservative party itis a war-cry of 
triumph ; to the Liberal party an insult of the most irritating nature. In the 
present instance, however, the toast passes unnoticed, except by the giver and 
his two friends; though, by the bye, such an occurrence may be regarded as an 
extraordinary case. Our friend gave the toast to show his perfect ‘* contempt” 
of the gentleman who had interrupted his song, aud whom he imagined to 
be a Liberal. Finding he has it all his own way, he calls to the waiter for his 
sizth tumbler and a pinch of snuff, to show in what light he regards the rejec- 
tion of his challenge—- for such on all occasions the toast is considered. The 
waiter unfortunately has no snuff, and is accordingly honoured by a few of the 
most expressive cursings the geutleman can bestow, at the same time that he 








baptised in milk, aad the infants of poor folke in water, who had the better, or 
rather, the onlie choice.” Sometimes the christening-bowl might at least con- 
tain some portion of the spirit to which the people were so much attached 
and hence, doubtless, the allusion by the bard. Holinshed, gives somewhat 
rudely an account of their love for it, when he says, ‘ Flesh they devour with- 
out bread, and that half raw; the rest boileth within their stomachs with aqua 
vite, which they swill in after such a surfeit by quarts and pottels ” 

Dr. Rennie, who was examined on a committee of the House of Lords in 
18(1, as to the effects of the reduction of the duty on whiskey, says,“ Ata 
time when the common price of whiskey was 7s. 6d. per gallon, it was adulte- 
rated so much that it was sold at 4s. or 5s.; and the bells were rung to an- 
nounce it to the people, and to relate the joyous news, and a general state of 
drunkenness was perceivable throughout the whole liberty for a week or a 
fortnight afterwards.” The same feeling is illustrated in the following anec- 
dote told by Mr. Croker. On one occasion a hospitable lady, who had reward- 
ed a labourer for his exertions with some admirable whiskey, administered 
in a claret glass, was both shocked and astonished at the impiety and in- 
gratitude of his exclamation. ‘ May the devil blow the man that blowed this 
glass!” 

“ What is that you say!” (enquired the lady.) ‘* What do I hear?” 

“I'm much obliged to you, honourable madam, and ‘tis no harm [ mane; 
only bad luck to the blaguard glass-blower, whoever he was, for with the least 
bit of breath in life more he could have made the glass twice as big !” 

Although from such instances we may naturally conclude that the love of 
wiskey is a feeling sui generis with an Irishman, yet there can be little doubt 
it is custom, and custom alone that makes it so powerful. Look at the tents 
at the fair how they are filled with fathers of families,—with young boys, who 
are taught to consider that their approaches to manhood and manliness are best 
proved by their ability to drink without being sick or drenk, or in other words, 
making their heads in time. See young women, as in these places, under pre- 
tence of being treated to a fairing of gingerbread, in reality indulging in punch 
and coarse conversation, which is too often the accompaniment of strong drink, 
and then tell me that the whiskey does no harm! 

See the small holder or labourer whose only business at a fair is, perhaps, to 
buy a spade-handle, standing at the tent door, in hopes of meeting with some 
good gay fellow (that is some tipsy fool) who willtreat him to a glass or a nag- 
gin. This is the way drunkenness is encouraged. 

“Do you see that horse drinking ?” said a farming gentleman once to 
his herd, who, to the great injury of his master’s cattle had been tempted 
at a fair to drink too much,—" he takes just what is good for him, end no 
more.” 

‘“‘ Thrue for you, masther,” said the other, ‘‘ but he has nobody to say to him, 
‘here's to ye !’” 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K. S. F. 
[Formerly private, afterwards Serjeant, in 95th Rifles, and latterly a Captain 
of Rifles in the British Legion.] 

(Fourth Extract.) 

On the 4th of May we left Gallegos, and took up a position on the left of 
Fort Conception, which we had previously destroyed. During the latter part 
of the period that we remained in and about this place, blockading on one side 
the garrison of Almeida, the French had assembled in large force on the other 
side of the river Agueda. Our piquets were frequently engaged, and, from the 
position of the belligerent forces, a battle was expected daily, as we were told 
the French were anxious to relieve the garrison of Almeida, then surrounded 
by the British. While tnings were inthis state, Major-General Craufurd made 
his reappearance amongst us, from England, and was welcomed with much 
enthusiasm by the division. Although a strict martinet, the men knew his 
value in the field too well not to testify their satisfaction ou the occasion of 
his return. The Cagadores of our division, in particular, caused much laugh- 
ter among vs by shouting out, in Portuguese, ‘ Long jive General Craufurd, 
who takes care of our bellies!” meaning, by this exclamation, they got their 
rations regularly under him. 

The next day the battle of Fuentes d’Onor was fought. The army was 
in position early in the morning; a smart firing was-going on on the right, 
where we were immediately ordered, when we passed the Guards belonging 
to the Ist Division. These were intrenched behind the town, while we occu- 
pied some old dry walls considerably to their right, and facing the enemy’s left, 
a fine extended plain lying between us, with wood on the French side, which 
the enemy had possession of. In front of this a regiment of cavalry was con- 
spicuously formed, a troop of which soon came trotting leisurely towards us, to 
reconnoitre our position. 

This movement induced a corresponding one on the part of some of our 





searches in his pocket for a penny to throw at him “for his cursed impudence 
in having no snuff;” not finding one, he substitutes a shilling, which, fortu- 
nately for the poor waiter, from the unsteadiness of the thrower’s eye and arm, 
only strikes the wall. The waiter stands simpering for a moment or two; 
and, after one or two waiter’s smiles, politely picks the shilling up, puts it in 
his pocket, and immediately runs off to some other gentleman, who is calling 
at the top of his voive for more ** materials.” A second waiter, however, hap 
pens to have a snuff-box for the use of the gentleman; but, in opening it, in- 
hales a portion of its contents, and, being unused to the “ fragant weed” in 
the form of snuff, he sneezes. Upon whichthe gentleman stares at him for 
a moment with the filmy eye of a drunken man, and asks him ‘* What he 
means by ¢hat?” at the same time rising to irflict summary punishment on 
the unfortunate object of his wrath. In endeavouring to do so, he stumbles 
against one of the “Liberals” at the next table; who, being in no wise 
friendly disposed, pushes him tothe other side. 

He immediately shouts out the ** Glorious memory’? a second time; and 
the other party being now sufficiently heated by punch to resent the insult, im- 
mediately knocks him down. A single fight, I believe never takes place in Ire- 
land when more than two persons are present, and of course, therefore, the 
gentleman's friend knocks down the other gentleman in return. Our friend’s 
friend meets with a similar compliment from some other friend, and a general 
mélee ensues. The fight soon becomes universs|; for when an Irishman wants 
** devarsion”’ of this kind, he soon makes it for himself. Those who do not 
wish to fight receive one or two blows on the face from a man they have pro- 
bably never seen before, and this at once determines the question whether they 
will fight, or not; and a most terrific fight it soon becomes,—blows are dealt 
right and left with sticks and chairs, fist and legs; tumblers are thrown, and 
wine-glasses follow ; the lamps are broken, the glass is ull smashed, the com- 
batants are bruised and bleeding, and the general tumult is only stayed by the 
extinction of the lights and the ‘** physical force” of the waiters ; who as soon 
as they hear the glasses breaking, (knowing they will have to pay for them) be- 
come extremely active and vigilant, and being sober, which the othors are not, 
they are very efficient, and so the tu:nult is subdued. As soon as it is over, 
vur friend is seen at the bar of the tavern with the gentleman who first knocked 
him down, swearing eternal friendship, and drinking to future kindness in the 
seventh tumbler. A perfect Irish picture ! 

This by no means concludes the * devarsion” of the night; but the sketch 
has already been extended too much. It may merely be necessary to add, 
that as soon as the party reach the street, the spirit of fun, which had been 
succeeded by the spirit of mischief and fighting, again resumes its sway fora 
time. All kinds of practical jokes are projected and executed, such as those 
which would be the more especial delight of the Marquis of Waterford, who is 
a splendid example of “a fine young Irish gentleman ;” but the conclusion of 
the night's adventures are invariably the same. A tumult in the street; 
an affiay with the police ; a few contusions and bruises; and either a com 
promise, an escape, or a lodging for the night in the police station-house. 

I should not have made so long a story of the whiskey punch, but that the 
effects I have described appeer to follow so naturally with an Irish gentleman. 
An abundance of wit and practical fun ; a sudden transition to anger; a ludi- 
crous sense of importance and dignity ; an intense desire to support the honour 
of his friends or bis party, and at last an invariable propensity to fight with 
whoever wil! aiford him the Opportunity. Indeed he does not always wait for 


that. The old joke of ithe Inshman’s love of fighting is really no exaggera- 
tion. * Och! murther! Nine o'clock at Donnybrook fair, and devil a tight 
yet! Willany jontleman have the kindness to tread on the tail of my coat?” 


When speaking of the ancient and enduring love of whiskey by the people 
of this country, | ought not to have omitted two or three illustrative anecdoies 
! j ‘7 , 
I have colleccted on the subject. In explanation of that part of the bard's ad- 
dress just quoted, where he says, 
“ Had my christening bowl been filled with this, 
I'd have swallowed it were it a fountain,”’ 
the following curious statement in Holinshed’s Chronicles deserves attention, 
not only for the singular custom it describes, but because it also proves the an- 
tiquity of the poem in which an allusion to so old a custom is made so familiar- 


ly. Holinshed, in his chronicle of “the troublesome estate of Ireland,” in 
(oe al > n . ” 1 1 ‘ia ve 7 
the chapter which he quaintly heads, ‘ On the disposition and manners of th 
! 7 % 
meere Irish, commooly cailed the Wild Irish,” he says :—* In some corner o 


dragoons, when both parties threw out their videttes, and remained halted with 
some four hundred yards of ground between them. One of their videttes, af- 
ter being posted facing an English dragoon, one of the 14th, or 16th (as we on- 
ly had those two light dragroon regiments with us at the time, except the Ger- 
mau Hussars), displayed an instance of individual gallantry, in which the 
French, to do them justice, were seldom wanting. Waving his long straight 
sword, the Frenchman rode within sixty yards of our dragoon, and challenged 
him to single combat. We immediately expected to see our cavalry man en- 
gage his opponent, sword in hand. Instead of this however, he unslung his 
carbine and fired at the Frenchman, who, not a whit dismayed, shouted out, so 
that every one could hear him, ‘t Venez avec le sabre; je suis pret pour Napo- 
leon et la belle France.”” After having vainly endeavoured to induce the Eng- 
lishman to a personal conflict, and after baving endured two or three shots from 
his carbine, the Frenchman rode proudly back to his ground, cheered even by 
our owo men. We were much amused by his gallantry, while we hissed our 
own dragoon, who, it was afterwards stated, for the credit of the gallant regi- 
ment he belonged to, was a recruit. 

Just after the preceding occurrence, our company was ordered to take 
ground to our front, where a smart action had commenced in the wood I have 
mentioned, where the 85th Regiment were very roughly handled by the ene 
my. This was the first occasion, since their arrival in the country, that they 
were engaged. Opposed, with their conspicuous red dresses, to the old train 
ed French tirailleurs, it is no wonder that the gallant 85th should have suf- 
fered severely. 
dark clothing, and from the murderous nature of our arms, soon turned back 
the advancing French, who commenced gradually retreating before us, until 
they got through the wood on the plain that leads to Nave d’Aver. 

We had no sooner beaten back the enemy than a loud cheering on our right 
attracted our attention, and we perceived our Ist Regiment of heavy dragoons 
charge a French cavalry regiment. As this was the first charge of cavalry 
most of us had ever seen, we were all naturally much interested on the occe- 
sion. The French skirmishers who were extended against us seemed to parti- 
suspend firing while the affair of dragoons were going on. he English and 
French cavalry met in the most gallant manner, and with the greatest show of 
resolution. The first shock, when they came in collision, seemed terrific, and 
maoy men and horses fell on both sides. ‘They had ridden through and past 
each other, and now they wheeled round again. ‘This was followed by a se- 
cond charge, accompanied by some very pretty sabre-practice, by which isany 
aaddles were emptied, and English and French chargers were soon seen ga!lop- 
ing about the field without a rider. These immediately occupied the attention | 
of the French skirmishers and ourselves, and we were soon engaged in pursuing 
them, the men of each nation endeavouring to secure the chargers of the op- 
posite one as legal spoil. While engaged in this chase we were frequently 
intermixed with the French skirmishers, when much laughter wes indulged 


rear, I perceived that the French were playing a deep game. They had suc- 
in our rear. The alarm, however, was immediately given, and our company, 
as foremost, had to run for our lives into a square formed by the 52nd, who 


to part with my fine horse 
artillery opened upon the 52nd’s square, and did some execution. 

Our next attempt was upon the left of the remainder of our regiment where 
our compauy was detached, while the remainder of our regiment were order- 
ed to take possession of the town. The section of men to which j 


about with their bodies. Poor fellows! they had not been used to skirmishing, 
and instead of occupying the houses in the neighbourhood, and firing from the 
windows, they had, as I heard, expesed themselves by firing in sections. The 
French, who still ovcupied part of the town, had not escaped a rough handling, 
as their dead evinced. 

During the latter part of the day the enemy had made some prisoners, which 


they exhibited to us as they were marching them along their lines. One pri- 
soner we saw make a determined attempt to obtain his liberty. He had loi 


ittle river Duas Casas by a mill, when, turning suddenly upon a Frenchman 





the land they used a damnable superstition—leaving the right arimes of th 
infants unchristened (as they termed it,) to the intent it might give a more un 
gracious and deadlie blow. Others write, that gentlemen's 


May 


children were 
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t t iam having abolished the spurious money 
and to his having bee f 


nthe first to do away with arrest for debt on Sundays 
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behind him, he threw him into the water, and immediately made a dash for our 
position: but owing to several ot the French being between him and us, we 
had the mortification of seeing the poor fellow recaptured without being ena- 
led to render him any assistance. He belonged to the 79:h Regiment, we 
sould see, by his kilt 


When we came up, therefore, our practised fellows, in their | 


cipate in the same feeling, and, by general consent, both parties agreed to | 





ceeded in moving a regiment of infantry, with some cavalry, through the wood | expecting to be marched back to our quarters at El Box 


| 
I belonged | ’ 
got close to the town, along the banks of the river Duas Casas. The 79¢h | down this rapid stream cut anc bruised our men so much, that, to obviate this, 
Highland Regiment had suffered very severely here, as the place was strewn | the cavalry at length were ordered to form four deep, under the lee of which 


tered in the rear as tae party were going over a small bridge that crossed the | 


Se 

That same evening the enemy evacuated the town, when a flag of truce was 
sent to bury the dead. While occupied in this, at all times, melancholy duty, 
some idea may be formed of the loss we sustained alone in the 79th Regiment, 
when aman of our company brought in his two armsfull of bonnets, with the 
sable plumes that were strewn over the ground. 

Our battalion remained in the suburbs of Fuentes d’Onor some days, when, 
as the enemy had desisted from their attempt to relieve Almeida, they retired 
to Gallegos. There we followed, and remained in a state of comparative 
repose fora week. At this period Almeida was closely invested by the fifth 
division, when, on the morning of the 16th of May, we were ordered to get un- 
der aris, and marched towards the scene of our former skirmishes at Barba 
| del Puerco, the year before. On arriving near the town we heard some smart 
| firing, when we halted. We now heard, for the first time, that the French 
| garrison at Alimeida, after blowing up the walls at night, had evacuted the 
town, and got through the blockading force. 

The brigades, I believe, of the fifth division, did duty by turns in guardin, 
Almeida. The brigade, in which were the 2nd and 4th Regiments, happene 
to be on duty when the French made their way through the investing force, 
which gave rise to a verse that was common in our division. But I must re- 
mark that the badge of the 2nd Regiment was a lamb, and that of the 4th » 
lion. The lines wee as follows :— 














‘“‘ The lion went to sleep, 

And the lambs were at play ; 
The eagle spread her wings, 

And trom Almeida flew away.” 


Although these regiments were rendered somewhat unpopular from this cir- 
cumstance, I believe it is generally admitted by those capable of judging, that 
there were not two finer in the Service. Our battalion had been particularly 
fond of the 4th, while they were quartered with us at Colchester, when they 
had christened us in a friendly feeling, ‘The young 4th.”” The melan- 
choly death of their Colonel, who shot himself from an over-sensitive feeling 
of honour, shortly after the French evacuation of Almeida, was generally re- 
gretted 

Nothing of any particular importance took place during the period we re- 
mained in the vicinity of Gallegos. ‘The next movement of our division was 
to Sabugal, in the direction of the south, leaviog the French in great force in 
the neighbourhood of Rodrigo. On our first day’s march we crossed the river 
Coa, and encamped in a chesnut wood Here a very strange panic occurred, 
that might have been attended with most disastrous effects. About twelve at 
night | was lying on my back under the boughs of a tree, admiring the comet 
that at that period created some sensation in Europe, from it nearness to the 
eaith, when a general alarm and outcry was raised in the division that ‘‘'The 
French were vponus.” Ina moment I started up, and seized my rifle. The 
different regiments were assembling in the greatest disorder, while the general 
cries of alarm 1. all sides induced many to feel a terror that was, perhaps, ne- 
ver felt in battle Among others was General Craufurd, who was desiring all 
whom he met to fall in and load. After a short while the panic ceased: we all 
looked fuolish enough at the nanner in which so much fear and confusion had 
been created. Some attributed the cause to some French spies having got 
among us, who had escaped; others to some bullocks having knocked down 
a stand of arms; others again accused the comet. Among the latter in our 
battalion was that worthy, Tom Crawley, who stoutly contended the comet was 
a sign that we ought to leave the country, as it would shortly drop down and 
burn up that part of Europe. Tom hinvself at this period, it was shrewdly sus- 
pected, had a great desire to turn his steps homewards. 

We continued our march through Castello Branco, Portalegre, and encamp- 
ed on a low ground called Monte Reguingo,on the right of the road leading to 
Campo Mayor. There we remained about six weeks,during which we suffered 
dreadfully from the oppressive heat of the weather. ‘Tom, while we remained 
at Reguingo, imagined himself poisoned. He had eaten rather ravenously of 
some pork and curavanses, a sort of pulse. Being in violent paroxyems of 
pain, Tom, between the groans he uttered, made the most vehement promises 
of mending his sinful life if spared. Never was an intended pious scene made 
more truly ludicrous ; our men were in convulsions of laughter. 

In July we returned to assist in the blockade of Cindad Rodrigo, and took up 
a position at a village called Atalaya, lying at the base of the Sierra de Gata, 
arange of mountains. Here Lord Wellington's Staff frequently went out hunt- 
ing. On these occasions they generally had five or six men of the Rifles to 
assist. The place abounded in wolves and wild boars, so that agreat deal of 
amusement was experienced in this sport. I generally had the good fortune to 
be selected among those from our battalion to attend his Lordship’s Staff in 
these excursions. The chase was frequently exciting, particularly from the fe- 
rocious nature of the game we sought. I well remember the first wild boar I 
saw in one of these hunts: he was a huge fellow with tusks of a most alarm- 
ing size,but although we fired several shots, and the hounds pursued him, he es- 
caped One day we came upon three young cubs of wolves, the old ones hav- 
ing abandoned them on our approach. These animals, which we presented to 
one of our officers, remained in his possession for a long time, and became as 
docile and playful as kittens 

What most amused me at Atalaya was to observe the sagacity and docility of 
great numbers of pigs, which were kept by different farmers of the village. 
These in different herds were tended by a man with a long stick, resembling our 
shepherds. In the morning these animals were taken to feed in the woods, and 
brought home in the evening Early in the morning they were assembied by 
the sound of a horn blowa by the swineherd, when they immediately came rush- 
ing from different places into a complete drove round him. The anxiety of 
these animals to reach their guardian when they heard the particular note of his 
horn was oftentimes very ludicrous. They would scream and grunt most voci- 
ferously if confined at the time—a trick that was sometimes played them. In 
the same manner they were assembled in the woods on the approach of night, 
and marched back to quarters, seldom one missing, unless indeed he had fallen 
into a hungry Rifleman’s hands, and became secretly disposed of. 

About this period General Marmont, who had succeeded Massenain command 
of the French army, having concentrated his force, was enabled to relieve Rod- 
Making a forward movement after this, it was found high time for our di- 
| vision to retire. This we did at an hour’s notice, as we heard the enemy were 
stirring to beat up our quarters. We fell in at the dead of night, and after 
making a semi-circular march, for there was some fear of the enemy cutting us 
| off, we arrived at El Bodon, There we fourd the greater part of the army as- 
| sembled under Lord Wellington, together with the remainder of our light divi- 








| 
| rigo. 


sion, who loudly cheered us as we made our appearance, a report having arisen 
| amongst the rest of the army that we had been taken prisoners, 
Afier our arrival most of us were soon occupied in gleaning an account of the 


| battle of El Bodon, thst had been fought some days before, in which the 5th 
jand 77th Reziments, as we then heard, had much distinguished themselves in 
resisting the dreadful charges made upon them by the French cavalry. 

From El Bodor, where we remained some time, we retreated to Soito, and 
| shortly afterwards returned to Guinaldo, a town still closer to the city of Rodri- 
In the beginving of January, 1812, our division commenced investing Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. The first day our brigede crossed the Agueda, about three miles 
up the river from the city round which we marched, keeping always at a most 
respectful distance on account of their round shot. From the inspection this 
survey gave us of Rodrigo therewere few of our men not aware of the great 


| 


v0 
go. 


| strength of the city and its works, but it only afforded a subject for jest, as I be- 


lieve at that time, such was the confidence that filled the ranks of our division, 


| it would have been difficult to persuade the men that they could not beat the 


French under any odds. 
The day following, Colonel Colborne, with less than two hundred men, of 
the 43d, 52d, and Rifles, carried in the most gallant manner a strong fort of the 


in by both them and us at the different accidents (hat occurred in our pursuit. | enemy. About fifty prisoners were brought in, who, before it coald be prevent~ 
I had secured a very splendid charger, when chancing to turn my head to the | ed, were nearly all stripped naked in the dark by the Portuguese 


The night of this occurrence came on remarkably cold, a! d when we were 
lon, we were ordered to 


break ground by commencing to make intrenchments in the face of the city. 


In executing this task, being unshellered from the euemy’s shot, their grape and 
were close to the Foot Guards. During this sudden movement I was obliged | canister occasionally played in among 1s, so that although it was freezing hard 
The French cavalry did not pursue us; but their j at the time we had no reason to complain of ot having a good fire. 


The following day we were relieved by the third division, and marched beck 
to our quarters, cold, hungry, and fatigus d enough. One great annoyance we 
having to cross the Agueda in going toand return- 


experienced at this time was ! 
ing from the trenches. The large blocks of ice that were constantly carried 


we crossed comparatively unharmed, although by the time we reached our quar- 


ters our clothes were frozen into a mass of ice. 
Our divisions continued relieving each other in the trenches for some days, 


uctil two breaches were cousidered practicable for an assault. On the 18th an 
order came at night that we were to proceed to the works the next morning. 
As this took us out of our turn of duty, we all naturally supposed that some- 


At daylight we joined the third division in the 
works, and then heard that the city was to be stormed Volunteers were im- 
mediately selected from the different regiments of our division. Many of our 
men came forward with alacrity for thisdeadly service. With three others I 

fered, the good fortune to be chosen from our company. This 
mm, as may be believed, momentous and interesting enovgh in the 
life of a soldier, and so we seemed to consider it. We shook hands witha 
feeling of friendly sincerity, while we speculated as to the chances of outliving 
the assault, and, if truth must be told, the chances of plunder in the town 


thing unusual was to be done. 


had, as I cons 


was an occa 
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We were at this time in our trenches infront of the city, from whence proceed- 
ed a very smart fire of shot and shell, probably to show the warm reception we 


ight expect on our visit at night. : : | adi 

ness had no sooner closed over the devoted city, and our imaginations 
awakened to the horrors of the coming scene, than the “‘ stormers” were im- 
amediately ordered to “fall in” and “‘form.’” We were four or five from each 
“company, and in all about 120 men. The velunteers of our regiment were led 
by Captain Crampton and Lieutenants Johnson and Kincaid ; the whole of the 
storming division being commanded by Major George Napier of the 52nd Regi- 
ment. ‘The forlorn-bope, as we are called, were moved forward to a convent, 
‘the walls of which protected us from the enemy’s shot. General Craufurd, who 
led us in person, while we stood formed under the wall, addressed us upon the 
nature of the business and duty assigned us. It was the last enterprise his 
gallant spirit was ever destined to direct. On this memorable occasion his 
voice was more than ordinarily clear and distinct. His words sunk deep in my 
memory, and although the shock of many a battle has rolled over my grey locks 
since that period, I remember some of his language as follows :— 

‘*Soldiers ! the eyes of yourcountry are upon you. Be steady, be cool, be 
firm in the assault. The town must be yours this night. When you once 
make yourselves masters of the wall, Jet your first duty be to clear the ram- 
parts, and in doing this keep together.” 

We were now only waiting for the signal, while our division was formed im- 
mediately in our rear, ready to second our effort. I could not help remarking 
at this awful crisis, before our party would in all probability be dashed into 
eternity, a certain solemnity and silence among the men deeper than I hed 
ever remarked before. With hearts beating, each was eagerly waiting the 
expected signal of the rocket, when up it went from the batteries. 

General Craufurd, calling out, ‘* Now, lads, for the breach!” led the way. 
We started off in double time, and got under fire in turning the left corner of 
the wall. As we neared the breach, the fire of the enemy swept our men 
away fast. Shot and shell, with fire balls to show our ground, came pouring 
on and around us, with a regular hailstorm of bullets. General Craufurd fell 
almost immediately, mortally wounded. Without a pause, however, we dashed 
onwards to the walls of the town, and precipitated ourselves into the ditch be- 
fore the walls, never waiting for the ledders, which were carried by Portuguese, 
and never made their appearance until their use had been superseded by a se- 
zies of jumps made by our men into a trench some sixteen feet deep, for the 
Portuguese ran away, leaving the ladders behind them. 

One or two of the ladders by this time having been procured, they were in- 
stantly placed against the scarp of the trench, and up we mounted to attack the 
breach. The fire kept up there was the most deadly, and our men for some 
minutes, as they appeared by two's aud three’s were swept away; however 
they still persevered, and gradually formed a lodgment. At this time we could 
hear a loud cheering on onr right, where the Third Division were storming the 
second breach, and which acted with a magical effect upon our men. Regard- 
less of the enemy’s fire and every impediment, they dashed in aver the breach 
carrying everything before them. I had got up among the first, and was 
struggling with a crowd of our fellows to push over the splintered and broken 
wall that formed the breach, when Major Napier, who was by my side encou- 
raging on the men, received a shot, and, staggering back, would in all proba- 
bility have fallen into the trench, had I not caught him. ‘lo my brief inquiry if 
he were badly hurt, he squeezed my hand, whilst his other arm hung shattered 
by his side, saying, ‘‘ Never mind iwe—push on my lads, the town is ours !”’— 

And so indeed it was, our men entering it pell-mell. 

Among the first I saw, on mounting the ramparts, was my own Captain, 
Uniacke, who was rushing along with a number of our men on the right of the 
breach. Though not on the forlorn hope, this gallant soldier was determined 
to be first in the town. This was the last time I was doomed to see him at 
our head A few moments afterwards the French sprung a mine, by which the 
whole party were killed or maimed. With a few of ovr men I had taken a di- 
rection on the left ; the French were then firing at us as they retired, when in 
running along I came against a howitzer, it being dark at the time, over which 
I fell upon the body of a wounded French officer. Imagining my intent was to 
plunder him, he immediately handed me a gold repeating watch, which I did 
not refuse, as I knew others would not be so scrupulous. This I afierwards 
sold to Lord Ratcliff, then a Lieutenant in the 52ad Regiment. 

Having by this time cleared the walls and adjoining houses of the enemy, 
we next took possession of the market-place, when our men commenced _ huz- 
zaing and firing in the air. In the midst of this the ceremony of planting the 
colours was gone through. 

Turning from this picture of horrors, hardened man as I then was, I went 
with a comrade, Robert Fairfoot, who is, I am happy to say, now an officer in 
the service, to look for a house where we might obtain refreshment and take up 
our quarters forthe night. This, after some search, we found in the house of 
a doctor, whom we took from under a bed clasped in the arms of a very pretty 
gitl whom he called his niece, like himself, almost 

Distill’d to jelly with th’ effect of fear! 
This, however, we soon dispelled, and got a good supper for our paias, crown- 
ed by an excellent bowl of punch, that at the time, in our own minds, compen- 
sated for all the sufferings we had endtred in the trenches during the siege. 

The next morning I went to see the right breach which had been carried by 
vthe Third Division. It was near there where the mine had been sprung, and 
‘the sight exhibited was appalling in the extreme. The dead lay in heaps, most 
of the bodies already stripped, and displaying the most ghastly wounds, while 
numbers that had been blown up in the explosion of the mine were ofa blue un- 
earthly colour, with the flesh dreadfully burnt,while numbers of arms and legs ly- 
ing about gave an additional horror to the scene. The 88th, an Irish Regiment, 
had, I believe, suffered most atthis place. When I arrived I beheld a number 
of poor irish women crying bitterly, looking about for the purpose of discover- 
ing the bodies of their husbands. 

eeling anxious respecting the fate of Captain Uniacke, I learnt he was in 
a house in the suburbs, next to one in which lay the body of our brave General 
Craufurd. I went and saw Captain Uniacke ; he was lying horribly mangled, 
but yet living and sensible ; his right arm had been torn from the socket. He 
died some days afterwards at Gallegos. Before, however, I dismiss this gal- 
Jant Officer from my pen, I cannot refrain from paying a brief, though sincere, 
tribute to his memory. Although young in years, he was as gallant and brave 
as he was just to the men he commanded. During the Peninsular War our 
officers were jokingly divided among ourselves into two classes,—the one the 
“Come on,” and the other the “Goon.” For the honour of the service I 
aust admit that the latter—the ‘Go on,” were exceedingly few in number ; 
Dut among four captains that were killed of the compauy I was in, there were 
none seen oftener in the van, in time of action, than Captain Uniacke. His 
affability, his personal accomplishments, all tended to render him the idol of the 
amen he commanded. 

Bat a very small portion of the army that had taken Rodrigo were al- 
‘lowed to remain in the city, and our battalion, among others, were marched 
back to their former quarters the next morning. On leaving Rodr‘go, our men 
certainly presented a most piciuresque appearance; they were drsesed in fiue- 

of all colours and laden with plunder. We entered El Bodon with songs, 
wwelcomed by the vivas of the inhabitants. 





NIMROD IN FRANCE. 
Continued fiom the last Albion. 
CHEERFULNESS AND GAIETY. 
Human nature, I believe, consists of the same principles in all countries, but 
when one principle is shown to be stronger in one race of people than in an- 
other, it must be attributed to a peculiar culture partly, and partly to locality. 
The French are allowed to possess a native cheerfulness and vivacity bevond 
any people upon earth, and I am not inclined to dispute the fact. Their so- 
cial habits tend to make them such. Gentlemen in France, in all periods of 
life, and even in advanced age, do not associate much with one another, but 
spend all their leisure hours with the ladies, with the young, the gay, and the 
happy We Englishmen are apt to condemn this as frivolous and ridiculous, 
believing it to be more proper for persone of the same age, of the same sex, 
and of similar dispositions and pursuits to associate together. 

If we examine attentively into these sentiments of propriety we shall find 
them not to be built on a very solid foundation. On the contrary, if we con- 
sult nature and common sense we shall find that the true harmony of social 
life depends upon the connexion of people of different dispositions and charac- 
ters, judiciously blended together. Nature has made no individual,nor any class 
of people, independent of the rest of their species, or sufficient for their own 
happiness. Then, morally speaking, in mixed society, the rashness and folly 
of early life is tempered with the gravity, the caution, and the wisdom of age; 
whilst the timidity and languor incident to declining years, are supported and 
assisted by the courage and vivacity of youth. I certainly have witnessed a 
degree of cheerfulness in old people in France, beyond what I have experien- 
ced in those of my own country ; and there is a gaieté de ceur, generally, in 
the French people, that tends much to prejudice other nations in their favour. 
Nor is this cenfined io the upper and intermediate classes; the dancing and 
skittle-playing, so universal among the lower orders, shows that their hearts are 
‘ight, and they are zasily and innocently pleased; and whoever has witnessed 
the whole population of a French town, as] have witnessed it turn out to see 
‘Doys swarming a greasy pole, or walk along the greased bowsprit of a vessel, 
to obtair some trifling prize, will be convinced that this easiness to be pleased 
is a universal characteristic of the people. Until I witnessed the fact, I could 
mot have persuaded myself that I should ever have seen three officers of the 
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French line, mounted on the wooden horses of what is called a roundabout, in 
a public garden, and enjoying themselves as much as if they had been just 
out of the nursery. Then again, look into those time-killing places, the pub- 
lic cafés, and see the various descriptions of persons deeply engaged in playing 
domino! How fortunate would it be for my countrymen could they be as easi- 
ly amused ! 


In attributing toa nation any particular excellence, we should be satisfied 


beforehand that we are justified in awarding them the precedence. The 
French place themselves at the head of human civilization, and perhaps justly 
so. Tomy mind however, it is difficult to separate cleanliness from refine- 
ment, and doubtless the general habits of the French people, are not so clean- 
ly asthey should be. This failing, indeed—which those who run may read— 
teo often amounts to indecency—indelicacy would be a term too mild for it; 
and on this point the English nation reads them a lesson that it would be well 
they should profit by. Even Paris and its inhabitants form no exception to 
this rule. I often take the liberty of pointing out this blot on the French— 
especially the French female—character. [ was once driving my cook, a youn 
Frenchwoman, to market, when we passed a young female in a situation that 
cannot describe. ‘ Jane,” said I to her, I am old enough to be your grand- 
father, but never, in my own country, did I witness such a sightas that which 
at this moment presents itself.” So far from what was said to her making any 
visible impression, it appeared to me that she inwardly felt surprise at my no- 
tice of the disgusting fact. 
SUNDAY IN FRANCE, 

The manner of spending Sunday in France—in a country at the head of hu- 
man civilization—is certainly startling. To begin—all those persons who fol- 
low their usual avocations on this day, must be subject to one or the other of 
these imputations: ‘They must either not believe in the divine command 
which relates to the observance of that day, or believing it, disregard it. That 
it is to a vast extent disregarded in this part of France, probably beyond most 
others, must be evident to a mere passer-by ; inasmuch as almost every occu- 
pation of man and horse is proceeding as regularly as on week-day—even to 
the fallowing of Jand by the plough. Now I am one of those who think that, 
in very ticklish harvest weather, the act of carrying bread-corv on the sabbath 
is a praiseworthy one, and we have direct Scripture authority for it; but it is 
disgusting to an Englishman to see such an operation as ploughing being per- 
formed on Sundays. He looks upon it not merely as irreverent, but he natu- 
rally feels for the horses, who ought to have one day’s rest out of seven. All 
operations of carting also proceed here on this day, which are equally offensive. 
Sunday is alsothe great day for the enjoyment of the sports of the field, and, 
I am sorry to say, a number of the English residents are guilty of this profa- 
nation. But, as regards the French, the “startling” part of the business is 
this: In the Grande- place, in Calais, during the hour of divine service, a moun- 
tebank will be at work,with a crowd of all description of persons looking on. If 
I stand at my door on a Sunday evening I can hear the sound of three big 
drums, in three different directions, announcing that dancing is going on to 
the sound of each. The skittlegrounds are in full play, and the theatre is 
overflowing. Every shop in the town has been open, and tailors on their shop- 
boards, and shoemakers on their stools, have been at work until it has been 
time to dress themselves for the dance, the skittle-ground, or the theatre. But 
what follows? On the night of the day on which all this is gong on—i. e, 
in the summer season—myself and my household retire to bed, without a shut- 
ter being closed, or the lower windows of the house, and quite as secure from 
molestation of any sort as if a file of grenadiers were keeping sentry at my 
doors. If I look on at the dance, or the skittle-playing, I hear no coarse 
blasphemous swearing as | should in my own country ; no excess in any way, 
but all good-humour and politeness, and this, in mauy cases, amongst nearly 
the lowest order of society! Then if pleasure or business occasion me tv be 
abroad during the night, either on horsebeck or on foot, I have no more appre- 
hensions for my personal safety than if I were at home in my bed. A ques- 
tion here arises :—Do, or do not, the French nation assume too much, when 
they place themselves at the head of human civilization! J myself can only 
answer it in the words of Addison's knight, namely, that ‘‘ much may be said 
on both sides.”” That there is something“ startling” in the contemplation of these 
facts, cannot, I think, be denied ; and especially so in reference to the pro- 
ceedings which have lately taken place in my own country, under the new 
Police Act, touching the observance of Sunday. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to say, that each country appears to have recourse to extremes; the happy 
medium might be desirable. In these remarks, however, on the observance of 
Sunday in this part of France, I must not be supposed to insinuate that there 


is no observance of the sabbath by the persons who follow their week day oc- | 


cupations on that day. To whatextent it is carried on, ina ratio to the num- 
bers in question, I cannot determine; but acertain portion of them have at- 
tended early mass, and afterwarde resumed their working dress. 

THE MORALE. 

Touching what the French cal! the morale of the people, I can mention a fact 
highly to theircredit, and from my own personal knowledge. A well-known 
English merchant, resident in Calais, has two small chateaus about nine miles 
distant, at one of which he occasionally resides in the summer, whilst in the 
winter it remains totally unoccupied. 

In his yard, afew winters back, stood a large heap of faggots, close to a by- 
road, and not a hundred yards from a village in which many very poor persons 
reside. Be it also observed, that the said faggots were not stacked in any order, 
but heaped promiscuously on each other. A friend of mine, whom I was in 
the habit of visiting, occupied the other chateau, si/wated behind the one in ques- 
tion, and therefore no protection was afforded from that circumstance to the said 
stack of faggots. He, however, watched it narrowly, and although not over- 
looked from his, or any other house, and the winter was a hard one, not a single 
faggot was taken! NowI asked myself the following two questions: First, in 
the part of England in which I last resided, how many of these faggots would 
have beenleft? Secondly, to what cause was their preservation to be attributed ? 
The answer to the first at once presented itself. Not one would have been left! 
For the second, I was obliged to apply to a Frenchman for a solution. ‘It is 
the influence which the priest has over the description of persons whe might 
have helped themselves to those faggots,” said he, ‘that preserved them. 
Had they stolen any of them, they could not have gone to confession until they 
had made restitution for the value of all they had possessed themselves of.” 

The moral state of the French people may be judged of by several trifling 
causes. Look at their locks—those ‘masterpieces of smithery,” as they are 
called, and justly called, in England. As a protection to property, they are not 
worth a shilling a dozen. But on the subject of locks, or rather of no locks, I 
have a word to say in reference to another country in which Punch and Judy 
are to be seen performing on a Sunday morning, and where business is transact- 
ed as on a week-day. When at Dobleran races in Germany, in 1828, I was 
walking with Count Rassenitz, when his greom asked him for some money. 
“Come to my lodgings,” said he, when opening a drawer, which had no lock! 
he gave him, in my presence, the sum he required, out of about a hundred louis- 
d’ors. Observe, reader, this was during the race week, when the town was 
overflowing with strangers. On my noticing this circumstance to the father 
confessor (an Irishman) of the Duchess of Lucca, however, he made this re- 


ply: ‘ There is nothing extraordinary in that,” said he; ‘if you will call on | 


me when the duchess is out in her carriage, I will show you ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds lying on her toilette-table.” In reference to my own coun- 
try, here is another startling fact. 

CRIME IN FRANCB. 

It is asserted, and perhaps in truth, that although the commission of crime in 
France is not so frequent as in many other countries, England included ; still, 
when a Frenchman is resolved on carrying his point, he will go to the extreme 
of atrocity todo so. I am, however, enabled to state, that during the last eight 
years, only one case of murder, and two of housebreaking, have come to my 
knowledge in this part of France; and one of the latter (a re poy! in a bank 
in the town of Calais) was so adroitly accomplished, as to be laid to the charge 
of my countrymen. The third was a burglary ina private-house, committed by 
a near neighbour to me, who was sent to the galleys for five years, and returned 
afew months back; and, on his return, a scene occurred somewhat demonstra- 
tive of the natural levity of the French character. 

“ You have had a child in my absence,” said the husband to his wife, “ which 
cannot be mine.”’ 

“True,” replied the wife, “and what of that! You indulged in one pro- 
pensity, and I have indulged in another; we are only even on that score.” 

And the mention of this circumstance leads me to remark ona great preventive 
of one species of crime in France, and that of the deepest die. I allude to in- 
fanticide, whick very rarely occurs, by reason of the provision made in the pub- 
lic hospitals, for the reception of illegitimate children of parents ill able to sup- 
port them. 

DRINKING. 

The French are little addicted to the vice of drinking to excess, although al- 
most every fourth house in many streets furnishes them with their favourite 
liquor; but my observation has led me to be of opinion, that within the last two 
years, this vice has been on the increase. 

MEDICAL MEN. 

France is celebrated for clever surgeons; but in their treatment of diseases, 
I consider them half a century in the rear of us. They wait for directing 
symptoms ; and inthe mean time the patient slips through their fingers. They 
fix periods to diseases ; consult the state of the moon,and trust to simples noto- 
riously slow in their operation, instead of having recourse to compounds which 
would at once reach the cause. 

FUNERALS. 





The French bury their dead with much deeency and decorum, and, where 
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| the means of the surviving friends are equal to the expenses, with no little 
‘pomp. But I am inclined to think they oftentimes bury them too soon—the 
| interment generally taking place on the second day after the decease. A cv- 
| rious piece of ceremony was observed in the case of an eminent surgeon, who 
| died in Calais about two years back. Aware of bis approaching dissolution, 
| he had a smart surtout, frogged and tasselled a la milifaire, made for the oc- 











| casion, and in this was his corpse clad, for the purpose of sitting in state. It 
| waz actually placed in a chair, and exposed to the view of all who rushed to 
| see it, for the space of two days. No doubt but the doctor found his prece- 
| dent for this in the history of the ancient Romans, whose bodies, after death, 
were wrapped in the gowns they had worn when alive, ard, if public men, in 
the particular garment of their office. For example: If the deceased by his 
valour had acquired a coronet, it was put on his head when the corpse was 
dressed for the funeral. 
PRIESTS. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that my intercourse with the clergy of 
this part of France, enables me to say but little of them—it merely amounting 
' to an annual visit from the vicar of the parish in which I reside, to solicit my 
subscription to the poor. From all I see of them, however, they appear to be 
a most respectable and unassuming class, and judging from the fact of their 
being so frequently on the move amongst their parishioners, their duties must 
be rigidly observed bythem. I have heard two of the best of their preachers in 
these parts, and although, from not sufficiently understanding their language, I 
was unable to form an opinion of their doctrine, their manner of delivery was 
certainly excellent. One of our popular English writers thus speaks of the 
country French priest : You cannot mistake the country priest in l’rarce,” says 
he, ‘for any thing other than he is. His devout manner, and the sacred ha- 
biliments that he always appears in, makes you acquaintad ‘with his profession 
at once.”” The income of the generality of them is very small—often not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds a year, which must prevent their assisting the poor of their 
parishes, how much soever they may be inclined to do so. 

THE POOR IN FRANCE. 

From my almost daily habit of riding or walking threugh the retired parts of 
this country, I am, to a certain extent, able to speak of the situation of the la- 
bouring poor. It is in one respect superior to that of my own countrymen, in- 
asmuch as, should the cow be wanting, the large garden-plot and the pig are 
pretty general amongst them. Their wages, it is true, are lower than that of 
English labourers, but then their wants are fewer, and thus the account is ba- 
lanced. They make their articles of food go much further than the English la- 
bourer does his ; and what they do gain by their bodily labour, is never wasted 
in intemperance, but spent on their families, on the real necesearies of life. [ 
am told that some of their employers give them cider to drink in harvest; but 
I confess |] have never seen the men supplied with it. A French labourer, 
however, by having made his repast of either soup or coffee, is not tormented 
with thirst, as those of our country are after eating solid and more exciting 
food. That occasionally the extremities of indigence are to be found in a 
French labourer’s cottage, is too true ; and there 1s much suffering from severe 
weather, so much so, I am informed, that it is not unusual to see several entire 
families huddled together in one house, to avail themselves of animal heat, ema- 
nating from their own bodies. The children of the labouring poor appear to 
to me to be better dressed—certainly less ragged in their clothing than those 
of my own country. 

Whether this class of people in France are the better or the worse for the 
several revolutions of the state that have taken place within the last balf-centu- 
ry, itis not in my powertosay. According to the celebrated fable of Phedrus 
of tie ass and the old shepherd, they would be but little benefited, inasmuch as 
in his case, unless the panniers of the dinkey were to be lightened, it matters 
not to him who became his master. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 1N FRANCE. 

The comparative paucity of French gentlemen residing on their estates in 
France, is very hurtful to the poor. A frequent intercourse with the common 
people, opens our eyes to their wants, and few persons can see misery without 
a correspondent feeling of compassion, which, if excited for the moment, is 
| either blunted or destroyed amidst the cold hesited splendour of a town life. 
Here England stands alone ; there is no country under the sun in which the 
poor are so benefited by the relish of its aristocracy for a country life; and 
which relish it is to be hoped they will never lose. I can produce a singular 
instance of this boon. When Sir Peter Pole broke up his establishment in 
Hampshire, I made it a point to see the overseer of the poor, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what effect the absence of the family at ‘‘the great 
house” had on the poor’s rate of the parish. I found it to be just fifty per 
cent, ! 

















PRIMOGENITURE. 

I am sorry to hear there exists a party favourable to the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture, the evils of it being so apparent in France, in the neglected 
condition of the chateaus, and the defective state of agriculture. It is assert- 
ed, that a state is much the more powerful, as it includes a greater number of 
proprietors, that is, a greater division of property ; but I do not admit the truth 
of the assertion. It is true that the physical force of a state is in proportion 
to its population ; population is in proportion to plenty ; plenty in proportion 
to tillage ; and tillage to personal iuterest, that is, to the spirit of property.— 
But with what spirit can a tenant—I may add, proprietor—cultivate and im- 
prove by draining or chalking his farm, the possession of which he might lose 
in six months, should his landlord die ! Mr. James Cobbett, in his ride through 
France, thus speaks of this scattering law as he calls it: ‘*The contrast be- 
tween Normandy and the rest of France—not only as regards the appearance 
of the people, but as regards that of their houses, the face of their country, the 
cultivation of their farms, and ali that, in short, which strikes the eye of a 
traveller as he goes along the road—is so very remarkable, that one cannot help 
inquiring the reason why it should be so. By some persons (and these appa- 
rently not the least intelligent) this striking difference is mainly ascribed to the 
wide difference between the ancient laws and usages, of Normandy, and those 
of the rest of France, and especially as relating to the laws affecting the dis- 
posal and distribution of real property. Before the revolution, the law ef pri- 
mogeniture and entail appears to have existed in a very extensive degree in 
Normandy, while it did not so exist in the other provinces of the kingdom, ex- 
cept with regard to a comparatively small part of the community..... J All is 
now laid level. The law does, in fact, make a man’s will for him; and it di- 
vides and subdivides his property, till, in some cases, a farm of a hundred acres 
is, at the death of the owner, cut up into allotments of six or seven acres! It 
has been said, that the law of primogeniture has but one child, and that it de- 
votes all the rest to beggary. On the other hand, it 1s said, that even if that be 
admitted, the law of primogeniture has an advantage over the law of scattering, 
as it may be called ; for that the law of primogeniture had o~e child, while the 
other had no child at all; that the law of primogeniture devotes (allowing it to 
| do this) to beggary all but one, while the law of scattering saves not one, but 
| disperses the whole, and makes them all beggars. For if a man possess an 
| estate, each child is brought up as the child of the owner of the estate; but 
| what is each but a beggar (compared with his father,) when each possesses a 
| dozen or two acres of land?” 

All the foregoing observations were corroborated to me by a French gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, whom I visited for the purpose of seeing 
his system of agriculture, which I was given to understand, was upon improved 

rinciples, the result of his having spent a fortnight at Holkham. ‘ The abo- 
fition of the law of primugeniture,” said he, ‘has dispersed thousands of fami- 
lies who had been on the same spot for centuries ; has greatly injured the cul- 
tivation of land, and caused a scarcity of timber ; and I can show you men la- 
bouring on the Quay in Dunkirk, for their daily bread, whose grandfathers 
were possessed of very pretty properties.” 
LOYALTY. 

Loyalty, that is, attachment to the person of their princes, has ever been a 
striking part of the French national character; and, notwithstanding what has 
passed within the last half-dozen years, will ever continue to be suc It was 
conspicuous during the reign of one of the must worthless of thei. nonarchs, 
as it was also in our own country, in the conduct of the people towards the per- 
fidious, and therefore justly unpopular, James II. They forgot his misconduct 
when contemplating his misfortunes; but it is doubtful whether they might 
have done this had he not been a king. 

The politics of this country do not concern me, therefore I enter not into 
them; but I have reason to believe, that a more amiable and wunited family 
than the present royal family of France, is not to be found in all social life.— 
The king I have never seen; not having been at my own court, I could not 
present myself at his; but I have seen a good deal of the heir opreweat, and 
have received, at his hands, much real kindness and attention. am enabled 
then to say, that as far as I am capable of estimating the character of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans, he appears to be admirably calculated to be at 
the head of a gallant and highly chivalrous people. And what a gallant fellow 
—pardon the expression, a mere lapsus penne, when speaking of a prince—is 
the next in succession, the brave Duke de Nemours! I heard all about him 
and his exploits in the Constantine affair, from the gallant Prince of Moskowa, 
who formed part of his staff. A more gallant soldier never drew a sword ; 
and in private life, he presents a highly-finished portrait of the prince and the 
gentleman. 





SPORTING. 
The mention of Chantilly races reminds me that, as yet, I have said nothing 
of France in reference to its sporting character, in the formation of which it is 
making rapid strides, Independently of the love of hunting, which is greatly 
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-on the increase, there are now twenty-two places in France at which race meet- 
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ings take place, and the racing calendar gives the names of upwards of two 
hundred proprietors of race-horses. And, although as yet there are no regular 
betting men, as with us, coming under the denomination of ‘“ Legs,” heavy 
sums are laid out amongst the amateurs. At the first Chantilly meeting which 
I attended, for example, as much as £12,000 was staked on one race; and at 
that of last year, so much money was betted on what is called the French Derby 
(the Jockey Club stakes,) and two or three other races, that I was requested by 
the stewards to make a point of attending the meeting, it being their wish that 
some perfectly disinterested person should officiate as judge of the races It 
was an excellent meeting as regarded sport, although the gaiety of it was 
eclipsed by an émeute which broke out in Paris a few days previously. There 
are st this time foxbounds established at Boulogne, and St. Omer, as well as in 
other parts of France, but from the nature of the country, I am by no means 
sanguine as to the success of fox-hunting in France. Stag-hunting, as prac- 
tised in England, should be the object of Frenchmen, as far as hounds are con- 
cerned.—[ To be continued.]} 





WORKS OF SHELLEY. . 
Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations and Fragments. By Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. 

'Second Notice ] 

We stated, in our former notice, that this publication was welcome, notwith- 
standing its loose and fragmentary character, because it completed the whole of 
the evidence which the author’s untimely fate had left at the disposal of 
posterity, for tracing the tendencies and appreciating the errors of a very noble 
and extraordinary mind ;—because it is fit that, since an early and unprepared 
death left most of the inteilectual problems of that mind unworked out, we 
should, at least, have before us all the formule of its expression, to enable us 
fairly to judge of the direction and results towards which its experiments were 
proceeding. It was for this reason that we objected to Mrs. Shelley placing 
herself between the poet and the public as an unfaithful interpreter. We desire 
to have before us the entire of the documents, with all their errors and miscal- 
culations, which represent any of the conditions or resources of his mind ; and, 
satisfied that we discover everywhere that earnest and passionate love of truth, 
which was the surest guide through the shadows of certain prejudices born of 
his enthusiastic and sensitive nature—that rectitude of purpose and clearness of 
perception which would have brought him to right conclusions in the end,—we | 
choose, nevertheless, to judge for ourselves, of the processes by which such 
consummation was to be reached. We find, however, on looking again ai Mrs. 
Shelley's preface, that we have been mistaken in supposing that the completion 
of this evidence was the object of the publication before us; and we must 
avow that we do not see any other very good reason for the publication at all 
“ This concludes the essays and fragments of Shelley,” says the Editor,—by 
which declaration, we presume it is that we were misled,—having, somehow, 
overlooked the following scarcely admissible qualification:—‘‘I do not give 
them as the whole that he left, but asthe most interesting portion. A treatise 
on Political Reform, and other fragments, remain to be published when his works 
assume a complete shape.’ Now, unable ourselves to understand what may be 
the motives for this continued coquetting with the public, we feel bound to de- 
clare, that since we can still only have a portion of Shelley, we do not think 
that the intrinsic merits of the present selection demanded their separate publi- 
cation. As contributions tothe entire picture of his mind, we would have every 
random line that his pencil has left—but it is only as such contributions that 
some of these fragments can be said to have much value. In all, no doubt, 
there are the scattered germs of thought. On each page, we have the fine 
Midas touch of Shelley, which left gold in its passage everywhere ; but the 
metal is unwrought into any perfect forms of intellectual beauty—unstamped 
with any distinct image, to give it currency as the circulating medium of mind. 
All, therefore, that we can do is to give our readers specimens of the fineness 
of the ore which the high and spiritual artist, had he lived, might have moulded 





ever communicates all the pleasure which men are capable of receiving : it is 
ever still the light of life ; the source of whatever of beautiful or generous or 
true can have place in an evil time. It will readily be confessed that those 
among the luxurious citizens of Syracuse and Alexandria, who were delighted 
with the poems of Theocritus, were !ess cold, cruel, and sensual than the rem- 
nant of their tribe. But corruption must utterly have destroyed the fabric of | 


have never been entirely disjoined, which descending through the minds of 
many men is attached to those great minds, whence as from a magnet the invi- 
sible effluence is sent forth, which at once connects, animates, and sustains the 
life of all, It is the faculty which contains within itself the seeds at once of 
its own and of social renovation. And let us not circumscribe the effects of the 
bucolic and erotic poetry wi hin the limits of the sensibility of those to whom 
it was addressed. They may have perceived the beauty of those immortal 
compositions, simply as fragments and isolated portions: those who are more 
finely organised, or born in a happier age, may recognise them as episodes to 
that great poem, which all pvets, like the co-operating thoughts of one yreat 
mind, have built up since the beginning of the world. The same revolutions 
within a narrower sphere had place in ancient Rome ; but the actions and forms 
of its social life never seem to have been perfectly saturated with the poetical 
element. The Romans appear to have considered the Greeks as the selectest 
treasuries of the selectest forms of manners and of nature, and to have abstain- 
ed from creating in measured language, sculpture, or architecture, any thing 
which might bear a particular relation to their own condition, whilst it should 
bear a general one to the universal constitution of the world. But we judge 
from partial evidence, and we judge perhaps partially. Ennius, Varro, Pacu- 
vius, and Accius, all great Poets, have been lost. Lucretius is in the highest, 
and Virgil in a very high sense, a creator. The chosen delicacy of expressions 
of the latter, are asa mist of light which conceal from us the intense and ex- 
ceeding truth of his conceptions of nature. Livy is instinct with poetry. Yet 
Horace, Catullus, Ovid, aud generaily the other great writers of the Virgilian 
age, saw man and nature in the mirror of Greece. The institutions also, and 
the religion of Rome, were less poetical than those of Greece, as the shadow is 
less vivid than the substance. Hence poetry in Rome, seemed to follow, rather 
than accompany, the perfection of political and domestic society. The true 
poetry of Rome lived in its institutions; for whatever of beautiful, true and 
majestic they conained, could have sprung only from the faculty which creates 
the order in which they consist. The life of Camillus, the death of Regulus, 
the expectation of the senators, in their godlike state of the victorious Gauls, 
the refusal of the republic te make peace with Hannibal, after the battle of 
Canne, were not the consequences of a refined calcvlation of the probable per- 
sonal advantage to result from such a rhythm and orde: in the shows of life, to 
those who were at once the pocts and actors of these immortal dramas. The 
imagination beholding the beauty of this order, created it out of itself accord- 
ing to its own idea; the consequence was empire, and the reward everlasting 
fame. These things are not the less poetry, guia carent vate sacro. They are 
the episodes of that cyclic poem written by ‘Time upon the memories of men. 
The Past, like an inspired rhapsodist, fills the theatre of everlasting generations 
with their harmony.” 

Mrs. Shelley's assertion, that we see in this paper ‘“‘the reverence with 
which he regarded his art,” is finely illustrated in the following passage :— 

‘* Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds. We are aware of evanescent visitations of thought and feeling, 
sometimes associated with place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing unvidden, but elevating and 
delightful beyond all expression : so that even in the desire and the regret they 
leave, there cannot but be a pleasure, participating as it does in the nature of 
its object. It is as it were the interpretation of a diviner nature through our 
own; but its footsteps are like those of a wind over the sea, which the morning 
calm erases, and whose traces remain only, as on the wrinkled sand which paves 
it. These and corresponding conditions of being are experienced principally 
by those of the most delicate sensibility and the most enlarged imagination ; 





into beautiful or glorious shapes,—and to avoid, in so doing, certain ingo!s 


and the state of the mind produced by them is at war with every base desire. 


which have already been exhibited to the public,—some of themin the pages of | The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship, is essentially 


this journal. 

“The first piece in these volumes, ‘A Defence of Poetry,’ says Mrs. 
Shelley, ‘is the only entirely finished prose work Shelley left ;""—and here, 
again, she is at issue with her husband, who distinctly states that it is unfinish- 
ed. The essay, according tu him, was intended to consist of two parts—the 
first of which only has been written. His own statement of his intentions in 


the second part we will quote, as at once authorizing our assertion, and letting | 


our readers into Shelley's view of the pvetical prospects of his own day, and 
his opinion of the masters of the lyre who were his contemporaries :— 
“The second part will have for its object an applieation of these principles to 


| linked with such emotions ; and whilst they last, self appears as what it is, 
| an atom to a universe. Poets are not only subject to these experiences as 

spirits of the most refined organization, but they can colour all they combine 
| with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world; a werd, a trait in the repre- 
| sentation of a scene or a passion, will touch the enchanted cord, and reanimate, 
in those who have ever experienced those emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the 
buried image of the past. Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and 
most beautiful in the world; it arrests the vanishing apparations which haunt 
| the interlunations of life, and veiling them, or in language or in form, sends 
them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred joy to those with 





the presen: state of the cultivation of poetry, and a defence of the attempt to | whom their sisters abide—abide, because there is no portal of expression from 


idealize the modera forms of manners and opinions, and compel them into 
subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty. For, the literature of 
England, an energetic developement of which has ever preceded or accompan- 
ied a great and free developement of the national will, bas arisen as it were from 
a new birth. In spite of the low-thoughted envy which would underva'ue con- 
temporary merit, our own will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements, 
and we live among such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison 
any whv have appeared since the last national struggle for civil and religious 
liberty. The most unfailing herald, companion and follower of the awakening 
of a great people to work a beneficial change in opinion or institution, is pue- 
try. Atsuch periods, there is an accumulation of the power of communicat- 
ing and receiving intense and impassioned conceptions respecting man and na- 
ture. The persons in whom this power resides, may often, as far as regards 
many portions of their nature, have little apparent correspondence with that 
spirit of good of which they are the ministers. But evenwhilst they deny and 
abjure, they are yei compelled to serve, the power which is seated on the throne 
of their own soul. It is impossible to read the compositions of the most cele- 
brated writers of the present day without being startled with the electric life 
which burns within their words. They measure the circumference an! sound 
the depths of human nature with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and 
they are themselves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its manifestations ; 
for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the hierophants of 
an unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futu- 
rity casts upon the present; the words which express what they understand 
not: the trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they inspire; the in- 
fluence which is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world.” 

With regard to the first part, (which we have here entire) and which treats 
of the Ptinciples and elements of poetry, it is less complete and comprehensive 
than it would probably have become had it passed through the author's own 
hands, with a view to publication,—and more obscure in parts than even the ad- 
mitted delicacy and difficulty of the subject necessitated. It is pervaded by 
that sort of transcendentalism which was a tendency of Shelley's mind, bear- 
ing him often out of sight of common unders‘andings—wrapping him in an ex 
cess of light which obscured him to men less eagle-eyed, but whence they 
could hear bis sweet singing, like the lark’s, from his pavillion of the sunshine, 
though unable to trace his flight—and which assumed its noblest and most ma- 
jestic and Miltonic forma in the sublime page of his ‘ Prometheus.’ The fol- 
lowing passage will give a favourable and intelligible specimen at once of his 
manner and his views. After speaking of poetry, in the dramatic forms, he 
proceeds as follows :— 

“ Civil war, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal predominance first of the Mace- 
donian, and then of the Roman arms, were so many symbols of the extinction 
or suspension of the creative faculty in Greece. The bucolic writers, who 
found patronage under the lettered tyrants of Sicily and Egypt, were the latest 
representatives of its most glorious reign. Their poetry is intensely melodious ; 
like the odour of the tuberose, it overcomes and sickens the spirit with excess 
of sweetness; whilst the poetry of the preceding age was as a meadow-gale of 
June, which mingles the fragrance of all the flowers of the field, and adds a 
quickening and harmonising spirit of its own which endows the sense with a 
power of sustaining its extreme delight The bucolic and erotic delicacy in 
written poetry is correlative with that softness in statuary, music, and the kin- 
dred arts, and even in manners and institution, which distinguished the epoch to 
which I now refer. Nor is it the poetical faculty itself, or any misapplication 
of it, to which this want of harmony is to be imputed. An equal sensibility to 
the influence of the senses and the affections is to be found in the writings of 
Homer and Sophocles : the former, especially, has clothed sensual and pathetic 
images with irresistible attractions. The superiority in these to succeeding 
writers consists in the presence of those thoughts which belong to the inner fa 
culties of our nature, not in the absence of those which are connected with the 
external: their imcomparable perfection consists in aharmony of the union of 
all. Itis not what the erotic poets have, but what they have not, in which 
their imperfection consists. It is not inasmuch as they were poets, but inas- 
much as they were not poets, that they can be considered with any plausibility 
as connected with the corruption of their age. Had that corruption availed so 
as to extioguish in them the sensibility to pleasure, passion, and natural scenery, 
which is imputed to them as an imperfection, the last triumph of evil would 
have been achieved. For the end of social corruption is to destroy all sensibili- 
ty to pleasure; and therefore, it is corruption. It begins at the imagination 
and the intellect as at the core, distributes itself thence asa paralysing venom, 
through the affections into the very appetites, until all become a torpid mass in 
which hardly sense survives. At the approach of such a period, poetry ever 
addresses itself to those faculties which are the last to be destroyed, and its 
voice is heard, like the footsteps of Astrea, departing from the world. Poetry | 


the caverns of the spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations «f the divinity in man. Poetry turns all 
things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of that which is most beautiful, and 
it adds beauty to that which is most deformed ; it marries exultation and hor- 
ror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change ; it subdues to union, under its light 
yoke, all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches, and every form 
moving within the radiance of its presence is changed by wondrous sympathy 
to an incarnation of the spirit which it breathes: its secret alchemy turns to 
potable gold the poisonous waters which flow from death through life; it strips 
the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping 
beauty which is the spirit of its forms. All things exist as they are perceived, 
—at least in relation to the percipieut. ‘'The mind is its own place, and of it- 
self can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven’ But poetry defeats the curse 
which binds us to be subjected to the accident of surrounding impressiuns.— 
And whether it spreads its own figured curtain, or withdraws life’s dark veil 
from before the scene of things, it equally creates for us a being within our 
being. It makes us the inhabitant of a world to which the familiar world is a 
chaos. It reproduces the common universe of which we are portions and per- 
cipients, and it purges from our inward sight the film of familiarity which ob- 
scures from us the wonder of ourbeing. It compels us to feel that which we 
perceive, and to imagine that which we know. It cieates anew the universe 
after it has been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impressions 
blunted by reiteration. It justifies the bold and true word of Tasso. Non me- 
rita nome dicreatore se non Iddio edil Poeta.” 

An unfinished ‘‘ Essay on the Literature of the Athenians,’ and a preface in 
honour of their philosopher, introduce us to a translation of ‘ The Banquet of 
Plato,’ which, like all Shelley’s translations, conveys vividly the spirit of his 
original. ‘* Shelley,” says his Editor, with great justice, ‘‘ commands language 
splendid and melodious as Plato, and renders faithfully the elegance and the 
gaiety which make the Symposium as amusing as it is sublime. The whole 
mechanism of the drama, for such in some sort it is, the enthusiasm of Apol- 
lodorus, the sententiousnes of Eryximachus, the wit of Aristophanes, the rapt 
and golden eloquence of Agathon, the subtle dialectics and grandeur of aim of 
Sophocles, the drunken outbreak of Alcibiades—are given wiih grace and ani- 
mation.” ‘ Plato,” says Shelley, ‘ exhibits the rare union of close and subtle 
logic, with the Pythian enthusiasm of poetry, melted by the splendour and 
harmony of his periods, into one irresistible stream of musical impressions, 
which hurry the persuasions onward, as in a breathless career. His language 
is that of an immortal spirit rather thana man. Lord Bacon is perhaps the 
only writer who, in these particulars, can be compared with him : his imitator 
Cicero, sinks in the comparison into an ape mocking the gestures of a man.— 
His views into the nature of mind and existence are often obscure only because 
they are profound: and though his theories respecting the government of the 
world, and the elementary laws of moral action, are not always correct, yet 
there is scarcely any of his treatises which does not, however stained by puerile 
sophisms, contain the most remarkable intuitions into all that can be the subject 
of the human mind. His excellence consists especially in intuition ; and it is 
this facuity which raises him far above Aristotle, whose genius, though vivid and 
various, is obscure in comparison with that of Plato.’ The dialogue entitled 
the ‘ The Banquet’ is called ‘ Eowrtxos,’ or a Discussion upon Love ; and be- 
sides the curious insight which it affords into the manners of the most refined 
amongst the Athenians, gives the views of the various interlocutors, according 
to the disposition and genius of each, on the nature of that passion—exhaust- 
ing, ia the extent of its marvellous pages, all the phases of the mighty subject. 
Those of our readers who know little of Plato, we would gladly have amused 
with some of the fine subtleties and mazy sophisms put into the mouth of So- 
crates; but we are tempted by the rich and glowing eulogium of Agathon, the 
poet of the party,—portions of which we must extract : 

‘* He is then the youngest and the most delicate of all divinities; and, in 
addition to this, he is, as it were, the most moist and liquid. For if he were 
otherwise, he could not, as he does, fold himself around everything, and se- 
cretly flow out and into every soul. His loveliness, that which Love possesses 
far bevond all other things, is a manifestation of the liquid and flowing eymme- 
try of his form; for between deformity and Love there is eternal contrast and 
repugnance. His life is spent ameng flowers, and this accounts for the im- 
mortal fairness of his skin; for the winged Love reste not in his flight on any 
form, or within any soul the flower of whose loveliness is faded, but there re- 
mains most willingly where is the odour and radiance of blossoms yet unwither- 


human society before poetry can ever cease. The sacred links of that chain | 
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—_— od 
soon as he is touched by Love ;—a sufficient proof that Love is a great poet, and 
well skilled in that science according to the discipline of music. For what 

any One possesses not, or knows not, that can he neither give nor teach ano- 
ther. ' And who will deny that the divine poetry, by which all living things are 
produced upon the earth, is harmonized by the wisdom of Love? Is it not 
evident that Love was the author of all the arts of life with which we are ac- 
qvainted, and that he whose teacher has been Love, becomes eminent and illus- 
trious, whilst he who knows not Love, remains for ever unregarded and ob- 
scure? Apollo invented medicine, and divination, and archery, under the gui- 
dance of desire and Love; so that Apollo was the disciple of Love. Through 
him the Muses discovered the arts of literature, and Vulcan that of moulding 
brass, and Minerva the loom, and Jupiter the mystery of the dominion which 
he now exercises over gods and men’ So were the Gods taught and disci- 
plined by the love of that which is beautiful; for there is no love towards de- 
formity. At the origin of things, as I have before said, many fearful deeds are 
reporied to have been done among the Gods, on account of the dominion of 
Necessity. But so soon as this deity sprang forth from the desire which for 
ever tends in the universe towards that which is lovely, then all blessings de- 
scended upon all living things, human and divine. Love seems to me, O 
Phaedrus, # divinity the most beautiful and the best of all, and the author to all 
others of the excellencies with which his own nature is endowed. Nor can I 
restrain the poetic enthusiasm which takes possession of my discourse, and 
bids me declare that love is the divinity who creates peace among men, and 
calm upon the sea, the windless silence of storms, repose and sleep in sadness. 

Love divests us of all alienation from each other, and fills our vacant hearts 
with overflowing sympathy; he gathers us together in euch social meetings 
as we now delight to celebrate, our guardian and our guide in dances, and sa- 
crifices, and feasts Yes, Love, who showers benignity upon the world, and 
before whose presence all harsh passions fiee and perish; the author of all soft 
affections ; the destroyer of all urgentle thoughts; merciful, mild; the object 
of the admiration of the wise, and the delight of gods; possessed by the for- 
tunate, and desired by the unhappy, therefore unhappy because they possess 
him not; the father of grace, and delicacy, and gentleness, and delight, and 
persuasion, and desire; the cherisher of all that is good, the abolisher of all 
evil; our most excellent pilot, defence, saviour, and guardian in labour and in 
fear, im desire and in reason; the ornament and governor of all things human 
and divine; the best, the loveliest; in whose footsteps every one ought to fol- 
low, celebrating him excellently in song, and bearing each his part in that divi- 
nest harmony which Love sings to all things which live and ere, soothing the 
troubled minds of Gods and men.” 

These various opinions of Plato's interlocutors on the subject of Love, 
are followed by Shelley's own definition,—which is already familiar to all our 
readers. 

The fragment, with the title of ‘The Coliseum,’ describing (in a dialogue 
between an old blind man and his daughter) that most majestic of monuments, 
—in the state of desolatior. which has surrendered it to the domain of Nature 
and the communion of the elements,—in language of marvellous beauty and 
significance, appeared, in 1932, with other papers by Shelley, in this journal. 
‘The Aasassins,’ a fragment of a romance, whose undeveloped design the 
editor professes herself unable to penetrate, seems to have been intended as 
an apology for the terrific atrocities of that dreadful brotherhood, upon some 
fanciful scene of abstract judicial morality, some transcendental notion of uni- 
versal good to be attained by the particular operations of the ee of 
which it is probable that Shelley saw all the revolting impossibilities,as he pro- 
ceeded. It is not likely that he would ever have completed such a plan.— 
Yet even upon this page, the spirit of beauty which had its dwelling in Shel- 
ley’s heart, and fell from him, like an exhalation, upon all that he touched, has 
left the odour of its wings and the impress of its foot. 

These, with some further translations from Plato, and some moral and me- 
taphys:cal speculations (detached and fragmentary, also), which we cannot 
touch, compose the volume. Had we room, we might quote some remarks on 
‘The Punishnent of Death, —which present that very important subject to 
the mind in aspects striking and unfamiliar: but the cause of reason and hu- 
manity is already all but triamphant on that particular ground; and they who 
still seek further arguments to confirm their convictions, may turn to the entire 
paper with advantage. ; i a 

A word, in conclusion, on the Editor’s share in these publications of the 
works of Shelley ; and our readers wili have perceived, in the course of our 
remarks, that it does not quite satisfy us. Mrs. Shelley has both the faults 
and advantages of the near relationship in which she stood to her author.— 
She has that great utility of an editor, “‘a zeal—but not according to know- 
ledge.” She was too close to the unfinished edifice of her husband’s mind, to 
judge accurately of its proportions,—too interested an observer of its progress 
in parts, to estimate their due relations. We repeat, that the mere sweepings 
of a note-book, though properly added to a complete collection of an author’s 
works,—as occasionally furnishing new and incidental lights, or always enrich- 
ing, even where they do not qualify, the evidence,—are not, in themselves, of 
sufficient value to the public to appeal to itin the form of a substantive and 
independent publication. These letters and fragments, loose and unconnected 
as they are, (and completed by the addition of whatever is yet kept back), 
might, as we have suggested, be well woven in with an edition of the Poems, 
which should have the accompaniment of a biography and connecting com- 
mentary, so as to form a perfect whole, and bring the entire case before us.— 
Such an edition of Shelley is yet wanting ; and, with all her ability and all 
ler passionate love for her subject, Mrs. Shelley has shown, in these volumes, 
that she is not, in all respects, the best person to furnish it. The fond and ho- 
nourable pride which she takes, and would be less than woman if she did not 
take, in the fame and character of one so noble and gentle and spiritual as 
Shelley, would, nevertheless, have better illustrated itself by reproducing him 
in his integrity, through the medium of his unmatilated writings, than by any 
attempt to garble the evidence, or distort, by a translation of ber own, the 
characters of his mind; and she has no right, in deference to the feelings of 
any individual, or the opinions of her time, to suggest incongruous meanings, 
or assign any arbitrary issues to the tangled and flower-enwoven paths through 
which his powerful mind was working its way into the calm and unclouded re- 
gions of truth. As a critic, too, that same unmeasured and indiscriminating 
love is against her,—which is her glory as a wife. 


THE MAIDEN MONARCH. 
The Maiden Monarch ; or Island Queen.2 vols. Hastings. 1840. 

{At ajuncture like the present no happier title than that of ‘The Maiden 
Monarch, or Island Queen,’ could be imagined. And yet its title is the least 
interestiag point about the work. For instance, what can be sweeter than this 
picture of the ‘Island Queen ?’} 

Immediately on entering we had a full view of the chief object of attraction. 
It was a painting of ayoung female in royal robes, by one of the first artists. 
The coup dail filled me with lively interest for the original, but it required an 
observant eye to perceive half its beauties. Despite the long interval of time 
that hes elapsed, still have that iovely face before me. It was no romance of 
feeling, no enthusiasm of youth that wrought upon me, or the impression had 
not been so lasting ; indeed, | had little of either in my nature, nor was it so much 
the beauty of the features that thus attracted me, though these were cast in @ 
fine mould. It was the beaming intellect of those eyes, the benignant smile, 
the conscious dignity, mingled with every indication of benevolence and gen- 
tleness, that filled me with veneration. ‘The very attitude, if I may be allow- 
ed so to express myself, displayed an enlightened mind. I was entranced. I 
could find no words to address to my companion. I stood lost in silent admi- 
ration. 

[What can be sweeter than theabove! Why, this which immediately fol- 
lows. The writer is accidentally benighted within the precincts of the royal 
alace. 
* I ek myself to an elegant little pavilion immediately facing a fine terrace 
walk, which was highly cultivated, and which formeda kind of flowery balcony 
to the state sleeping apartments of the palace, and here I threw myself down 
on the velvet couch to rest my limbs, which now began to be somewhat wea- 
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“ had but just laindown when I heard a slight noise like the opening of a 
door or window. I sprung forward, and scarcely bad I gained the eotrance, 
when I observed a slight female figure, elegantly attired, walk out upon the ter- 
race frem one of the windows which opened on to it. On first coming out she 
glanced timidly around as if anxious to assure herself that all was perfect so- 
litude. 

How deep and profound is the stillness of night, when the wind is lulled, 
and all creation is at rest, save where here and there some solitary one of the 
human species flies repose to indulge the workings of his pensive or anxious 
mind, or where the sounds of mirth and revelry disturb nature’s almost univer- 
sal tranquillity ; and such was the soft silence of this beautiful night, that I 
could hear even the light footsteps of the sylph-like figure before me. I could 
not see the features ; a mantle, which appeared to have been hastily thrown 
over the head and shoulders almost entirely concealed the face, but the light 
elastic step told me that she was very young, whilst her graceful and majestic 
movements almost Jed me to imagine that it was the queen herself who was 
thus romantically presented to my view ; but again, I thought that this wes 





ed. Concerning the beauty of the God, let this be sufficient, though many 
things must remain unsaid. * * The justice and temperance and valour of 
the God have been thus declared ;—there remains to exhibit his wisdom.— 
And first, that, like Eryximachus, I may honour my own profession, the God is 
a wise poct; so wise, that he can ever make a poet one who was not before : 
for every one, even if before he were ever so undisciplined, becomes a poet as 





scarcely probable. I could not believe that one so young, aad filling so high 
a station, would be thus meditating at the still hour of midnight, and without a 
single attendant or companion. 

At first I was inclined to go forward and show myself, that this interesting 
creature might know that she was not alone. 
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&c Albion. 
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I felt as though it were elmost sacrilege thus secretly to watch her,whilst she 
evidently believed herself to be unobserved by any human eye. But again I fell 
back and concealed myself, as though I were guilty of crime and fearful of de- 
tection. 1 was the fear lest I might greatly alarm her, and place myself need- 
lessly in a situation of great embarrassment, that withheld me; and the con- 
sciousness, that by thus remaining concealed, I could not injure the being be- 
fore me one half so much as I possibly might by alarming her with my pre- 

e. 
eo large tree threw its dense shadow upon the front of the Pavilion, so that 
I could, though at so short a distance, stand perfectly secure from observa- 
tion, and look upon the object who now engrossed the whole of my attention. 

I kept very silent. I believe I scarcely breathed, whilst I watched her as 
she paced to and fro, apparently wrapt in meditation,now gazing on the mag- 
nificent arch of the heavens, and now on the lovely scenery beneath her. 

At length she stood perfectly still ; her face tumed towards me, the mantle 
fell from her, the bright moon shone full upon that face and form, and display- 
edto me, in ail their intense loveliness, the self-same features as those of the 
picture in the gallery, that had so attracted my attention and excited my cu- 
riosity. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I restrained myself, and suppressed the 
exclamat.on of enthusiastic delight that almust burst from me, whilst this spi- 
ritual creature that stood, with her arms crossed upon her breast, so absorbed 
in contemplation, thet she was totally unconscious, or at least unheedful, of 
her mantle having fallen from her, and that she was exposed to the night air. 
Thus she stood, gazing intently on the bright moon, unti! her thoughts and feel- 
ings, full to overflowing, she began to give vent them to in language, and made 
me a sharer and sympathizer in them. ‘The tone of voice was low, but every 
syllable was so clearly articluated, that not one word escaped my ear or ever 
escaped my memory. They sank into my very soul—the impression made was 
indelible—and I was ready to doubt whether I were indeed listening to a mere 
mortal, whilst she gave utterance to the following words: 

‘*My people have placed a sceptre in my hand, a crown upon my brow.— 
Should they not strengthen me to sway the one with wisdom, and aid me in 
the care that the brow which supports the other mav be undisguised as the 
fair face of heaven; and whilst neither bedecked by folly, c!ouded by remorse, 
or disfigured by the demons of ambition, or pride, or avarice, it may be ever 
beaming with the bright and beautiful consciousnes of the daily discharge of 
the great duties that devolve upon me. 

* * * + 

“ Almighty Father! this Thy splendid palace is more congenial to me than 
mine own gorgeousone ; here can I breathe freely, here canI pour out mv 
whole soul to Thee, and here can I know and fee] that Thou hearest me. Look 
down, I beseech Thee, upon Thy poor orphan child who hathno arm but Thine 
to rest upon. Placed on the summit of a fearful height, to none but Thee can 
I look for help ; but Thou wilt support me and lead me through the perilous 
path that I musttread. Thou understandest, Thou knowest that I am but one 
of Thy frail children, and more in need of Thy tender care and guidance than 
the meanest thing Thou has created. And why should not man thus regard 
me! why does he expect me to be more than an erring child of nature !— 
With Thee, my God, I here enter into a covenant, and help Thou me to keep 
it—That I will not be elated with the incense of man's praise,—that I wili 
not be entangled by his snares,—that I will not pamper his ambition or listen 
to his intrigues,—that I will not oppress the poor whose claims are great upon 
me, but will nourish and protect them, that I may indeed deserve the title of 
mother of my people, and obtain a blessing from Thee, which would be more 
precious to me than a crown of gold. I cannot fathom the depths of man, I 
dare not place implicit trust in him; but in the still hour of the night I will 
commune with Thee, O Lord, and do Thou instil wisdom into me. Make me 
Thy trusty servant, and a useful monarch to the people over whom Thou hast 
given me dominion.” 

[The story is light, airy and graceful, teeming with examples of virtue and 
benevolence, worthy of a “Maiden Monarch,” and breathing a spirit of the 
most beneficent refurm in manners, morals, and jurisprudence. 

The writer’s views with reference to general education, the all-engrossing 
topic of the day, are thus expressed from the lips of her Majesty :—] 

‘* We tolerate the existence of the various sects in our dominion—we allow 
every man to worship God in his own way—and can our established religion 
teach us to throw stumbling blocks in the way of helpless infancy? Shall we 
refuse to give any assistance, because we may not administer it according to 
our own fashion? It is but just and desirable, my lords, that all parents should 
take interest in, and have the privilege of choosing the path in which their 
children should walk, untilthey are able to judge for themselves. Let us not 
strive tosnatch from them this natura! re-ponsibility—rather let us do all we can 
to assist them in their cares, and to encourage their watchful apxiety—let us 
remove their children from the precincts of vice, and afford to every helpless 
infant a moral, virtuous, and religious education, unfettered by any doctrinal 
views. Surely this were better than leaving them entirely without knowledge, 
and abandoning them to their present state of degradation 
measure, my lords, in a political point of view, it would be the first grand step 
towards removing idleness, drunkenness, and attendant poverty and crime from 


our land, and would consequently lessen, to a very considerable extent, the | might easily be imagined a priori, but we have unfortunately a practical and 


expenses of the country.” 

Again :— 

Her Majesty advocated, that in every part of the kingdom schools should be 
established, where the children of every denomination shou'd be alike received, 
where all suitable instruction should be given them, where moral and virtuous 
examples and precepts every day and hour should be present to them; where 
pure and genuine religion should be instilled into them, but entirely free from 
all doctrinal points; where no punishments should be had recourse to but such 
as should be proved to have a corrective effect, and to make so much more im- 
pression on the mind than the body of the culprits, that each should be fornd 
willing to own the justice of the infliction. ‘That truth and honesty, and kind 
and generous behaviour amongst the children, be the qualities for which they 
should be rewarded, rather than the quick progress in their studies, which de- 
pends more upon their natural abilities and the judicious methods pursued by 
the teachers, than upon any merit of the children themselves. 

** Demoralizing emulation in schools,”’ observed the queen, “ gives birth to 
many evil thoughts and wishes which otherwise might never have had exist- 
ence, and fosters contempt, jealousy, envy, and hatred in youthful breasts, 
whose every thought and feeling should be pure as the sweet breath of hea- 
ven.” 


EE 
CONDUCT OF THE MINISTERS. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

In 1838 the publication of unstamped newspapers had proceeded to a great 
extent; and, although the government were very remiss in executing the law 
—iudeed it was to their remissness that the great growth of the evil may be 
wholly attributed—still a considerable number of the publishers and venders of 
such works had been imprisoned—chiefly, we believe, by the interference of 
some subordinate officer, few, if any, by the immediate orders of the Ministers 
or the Attorney-General, whose early and active interposition would, we are 
satisficd, have stopped the mischief at once. We need not inform our readers 
that the general character of these papers was immoral and seditious 

This part of the evil—in our antiquated opinion, the greatest—does not seem 
to have made any impression whatsvever on the government ; but they found it 
necessary to attend to two opposite classes of complainants, with whom the 
growing extent of the illegal practice brought them into contect. The one 
were those who were suffering punishment for repeated breaches of the law, 
whose advucates were stirring the matter in the House of Commons, and be- 
coming very loud in their invectives against the stamp-duty on newspapers, 
which they, facetiously, one might suspect, called atax upon knowledge: the 
other were the proprietors of the more respectable proportion of the periodical 


je | 
| spies. 


If we regard this | 


an axiom of political economy is sure to pass unquestioned. The public sale 
of unstamped newspapers in Piccadilly was voted to be smuggling ; and the 
only remedy for this as for every other kind of smuggling (vide M’Culloch and 
Co.) was to lower the duty, which we were assured by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would render the breach of the law so inexcusable,that the government, 
—yea, even Lord Melbourne’s pusillanimous and nerveless goverr-ment,-——pro- 
mised to punish, and eventuelly to prevent, any infraction of the law; and un- 
der this plausible engagement, on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the stamp-duty was reduced. 

What was the consequence? Not only was the smuggling not prevented, 
but it has increased an hundred-fold. Not only does the government not vin- 
dicate the law, but the few prosecutions that used to afford some degree of 
check are now never heard of—the smugglers, that is, dozens of newsmongers 
at every stage-coach door, on board every steam-packet, along every street, 
thrust into the hands of every passenger dozens of uostamped sheets of the 
vilest, the most libellous, the most seditious garbage! Where are now the 
prognostics of Mr. Spring Rice that the smuggling would be extinguished ! 
where the promises of the government that the smuggler should be prosecuted 
and punished? It would lead us too far from our present purpose to detail the 
monstrous injurv to public morals and domestic happiness which this profusion 
of obscenity, blasphemy, and libel must inflict; nor could we, consistently with 
our principles, give any additional publicity to such trash, which, trash though 
it be, is working wide, and, we fear, irremediable mischief. 

But, passing over the mere morality of the case—of which, as we have said, 
Lord Melbourne’s government seems to take ne note—can any one doubt what 
must be the political effect of this unbounded aud uncontrolled effusion of sedi- 
tion and treason? We shall so far break through our resolution not to men- 
tion individual papers to give one example, which has already engaged public 
attention. We have before us an unstamped paper bearing the following 


title :— 
pc THE WESTERN VINDICATOR : 





A BOLD UNCOMPROMISING ADVOCATE OF THE PEOPLE OF BRISTOL, BATH, 
CHELTENHAM, TROWBRIDGE, BRADFORD, FROME, STROUD, WOTTON- 
UNDER-EDGE, NEWPORT, PONTYPOOL, CARLEON, CARDIFF, 

AND OTHER TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH WALES. 





EDITED AND CONDUCTED FOR HENRY VINCENT, 


NOW RESIDENT IN MONMOUTH GAOL. 


, 


Vou. IL.—No. 40.) SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1839. (Price Two Pence. 

This ‘Henry Vincent, now resident in Monmouth gaol,’ is, as our readers 
will recollect, imprisoned there for sedition: yet he is suffered to direct, and his 
colleagues are permitted to publish, this unstamped newspaper, which, even if 
otherwise innocent, is illegal, and, according to the promises of Mr. Spring 
Rice, ought to have been suppressed. Even if otherwise innocent but let 
us give one or two specimens of its intrinsic character. 

An article on the defeat of the late treasonable outbreak at Newport, too long 
to be quoted in exienso, after stating the leading principles of Chartism to be 
‘universal suffrage,’ ‘annual parliaments,’ ‘ballot,’ ‘no property-qualification,’ 
‘payment of members of parliament,’ thus concludes :— 

‘Morat Force HAS FAILED, 2Y THE UNITED OPPOSITION OF PreJUDICE, 
Vittany, AND Puysicat Force, 

‘What remains then to be done? How sant tHe CHaRTi:Ts PRocEED? 

‘And are we to sit quietly down and relinquish our cause? Are we to be- 
come tacit slaves to our oppressors, content with what they, in their mercy, shall 
be pleased to mete out to us. Never! Chartists, remember the words of Mr. 
Vincent last week—*: Let there be no unmanly shrinking.” Desert not your in- 
carcerated friends ! 

‘But to the question—How sHatt THE CuarTisTs PROCEED? 
raise the standard of ‘‘ Resistance to Oppression !"” 
ye cannot fight with them ! 








Let them 
Beware of soldiers, 
Be wary in your movements, ye are beset with 
Be cautious in your speeches, for anything is sedition. But, in the 
name of Liberty—cease not to worry your enemies! Your name is Legion, 
for ye are many; and your rights must be enforced, if not conceded. Ourcoun- 
sel is—Organize! Organize!! Organize!!! 

Agitate, agitate, agitaie, is grown lukewarm and stale, and treason must now 
organize, organize, organize: such is the practical advice of this paper. Let 
us add a specimen of its doctrines : 

‘When kings or rulers become blasphemers of God, oppressors and murder- 
ers of their subjects, they ought no more to be accounted kings or lawful ma- 
| gistrates, but, as private men, to be examined, accused, and condemned and 
| punished by that law of God, and, being convicted and punished by that law, # 
| as not man's, but God's doing. 
| And again, 
| The reorie may kill wicked princes as monsters and cruel beasts ’ 











| The effect which such exhortations and such doctrines must have on an ig- 
norant—ard, if they can read such poison, worse than ignorant-—population, 


touching example of its deplorable effects. We extract the case from the re- 
| port of the inquiry before the magistates at Newport :— 


AM arch 7, 


But it 1s not by mere connivance alone that the government appears to en- 
courage the abuses of the press. We velieve that the present is the first min- 
istry that ever permitted itself to be publicly identified with any newspaper, 
except the London Gazette. All governments have occasionally given more 
or less of their confidence to a particular paper, but even this to 4 very limited 
extent, and never avowedly ; indeed, the prudence of governments and the 
independence of editors have alike disclaimed any such copartnership. As to 
the personal countenance and interference of the Sovereign in any such mat- 
ters, we will venture to say thet no man ever imagined anything so wild and 
so indecorous—never—before the present hour. ‘The Observer,’ Sunday news- 
paper, has of late been a kind of accredited organ of the ministry ; of that, 
however blameable particular articles may have been, no complaint is to be 
made ; but for some time past it has publicly assumed a new and absolutely un- 
precedented character. It now dignifies its columns by the following programme 
which we copy exactly : 


THE “OBSERVER” IS PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Tnis is sufficiently unusual, and, we think, indecent ; but what can we say 
when we find, asthe leading article of this very same newspaper, the following 
abominable libel, which also we cop) | <actly :-— 
LONDON, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

















Great secrecy has been observed by the Conservative Journals 
respecting the mission of Lord Stuart de Rothsay to the King of 
Hanover. His Lordship has returned ; and, although his report is 
kept secret, we hear, from good authority, that no direct attempt 
to dethrone her Majesty will be sanctioned by Sir R. Peel, notwith- 
standing the traitorous declarations of his agents at Canterbury and 
Ashton. 

We will not throw away a word in exposing the flagrant falsehoods, mons- 
trous absurdity, and infamous calumnies, accumulated in these half-dozen lines 
of the leading paragraph of a paper, ‘ patronized by the Queen. We will only 
say, that if it be not ‘imagining’ and imputing high treason, we know not 
what is; and that in all the annals of libel we do not recollect so foul a one. We 
admit that, as against the personages whom it intends to vilify, it is wholly in- 
nocuous—tv them it can do no harm—the real insult is to her Majesty, whose 
name is thus abused, and to her ministers, who permit it. 


THE TURKISH MAGNA CHARTA. 
“NATTI SCHERIFF. 

“The whole world knows that during the earlier periods of the Ottoman 
monarchy, the commands of the glorious Koran and the laws of the empire 
were universally respected, and in consequence the government increased in 
majesty and power, and the subjects without exception enjoyed a great degree 
of tranquillity and prosperity. During the last one hundred and fifty years, 
however, on account of a succession of misfortunes of various kinds the people 
have disregarded the sacred code of laws and regulations, and the result has 
been that the interna! strength and property of the empire have given way to 
weakness and poverty. Thus it is: every state loses its stability when it 
ceases to respect its laws. 

‘‘ These considerations have continually occupied our thoughts ; and since 
the day that we ascended the throne, our only desire has been the public good 
and the improvement of the condition of the provinces, and the relief of the 
people. Whoever considers the geographical situation of the Ottoman pro- 
vinces, the fertility of the soil, and the industrious habits of the population must 
be convinced that under a proper administration a most happy result (which by 
divine aid we hope to obtain) can be brought about ina few years. Full there- 
fore of contidence that we shall have the help of the Most High, especially 
when sustained by the intercession of our Prophet, (Mohammed,) we have de- 
termined to give to the provinces, which compose the Ottoman Empire, the 
benefits of a good administration. 

‘* These institutions have reference principally to these three points : 

Ist. Security for the life, reputation and property of our subjects-— 

2d. Regularity in the mode of assessing and raising taxes—and 

3d. Regularity in levying soldiers, and determining their time of service. 

‘Ist. Life and reputation ; are not these indeed the most precious of possea} 
sions '! What man is there, howeverc much he may dislike a resort to violence, who 
will not nevertheless resort to it, to the injury of the government and his coun- 
try, when his life and reputation are in danger? On the other hand, if he en- 
joys perfect security in these respects, he will never swerve from the path of 
toyalty, and ail his actions will have reference to the welfare of the state and 
the good of his fellow subjects. 

‘‘If the citizen has no security for his property, he becomes regardless of 
the voice of his rulers and his country. Occupied solely with the difficulties 
which encompass his own path he never spends a thought upon the public 
weal. On the contrary, if his possessions, of whatever kind they may be, are 
perfectly secured to him by the laws, then, earnestly engaged in his own busi- 
ness, (the sphere of which he endeavors to extend, in order that he may ex- 
tend that of his enjoyments,) he finds his love for his rulers and his country, 
and his spirit of devotion to their interests, daily increasing. 











| Shell, the Pontypool leader, who was killed by the soldiery in the passage 
| of the Westgate Inn, in the very act of thrusting his pike at the breast of the 
| mayor, evidences the traitorous objects [of the insurgents] in the following let 
ter, written to his father, having, it appears, a melancholy presentiment of h.s 
coming death :— 
‘ Pontypool, Sunday Night, Nov. 4, 1839. 
‘Dear Parents,—I hope this will find you well, as | am myself at present. I 
shall this night be engaged in a struggle for freedom, and, should it please God 
to spare my life, I shall see you soon; but if not, grieve not for me—TI shall 
| have fallen in a nuble cause. My tools are at Mr. Cecil's, and likewise my 
\clothes. Farewell, dear parents. 
| ‘ Your's truly, ie. Georce Sue tu. 
‘This young man, endowed with a courage and devotion worthy of a better 
| cause, was, up to May, 1839, a special constable, universally respected, and 
| possessing the confidence of the magisiracy. He then, unfortunately, listened 
to the fallacious resonings of Frost and Jones, and the melancholy result has 
| been a traitor’s death at the early age of 19. I have been informed by the he- 
| reaved parent of this youth that he ascribes his rwin to the scandalous publica- 
| tions of the day, and to the “Vindicator,” edited by the notorious Henry Vin- 
| cent.— Times, Nov. 18. 
| And, after all this, will it be believed that the unstamped and seditious ‘ Vin- 
| dicator’ was still allowed to diffuse its poison with impunity, until the Mayor 
| of Cardiff in the name of the magistrates of the county- and borough, was driv- 
| en, so late as the 5th of December, to remonstrate with the Secretary of State 
| on its uninterrupted publication, to which they attribute the rebellious spirit in 
| those districts? This appears so incredible, that we insert the representations 
of the magistrates :— 
‘TO THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
| ‘Cardiff, Dec. 5, 1839, 
| «My Lord Marquis—The county and borough magistrates, who have this dav 
| met at the Town Ha'l here, for the purpose of iavestigating charges against 
| persons connected with the late outrages at Newport, being fully persuaded 
| that a paper called The Western Vindicator, published for Henry Vincent (now 
a prisoner in Monmouth gaol) by Francis Hill, of No. 14, Northumberland- 
place, Bath, has been one of the principal causes of such outrage, have caused 
to be intercepted a packet of these papers, of the date of the 30th November, 
directed to Mr. Davis, Newbridge, Glamorganshire (12 miles from Cardiff,) a 
district in which Chartism has very widely spread, earnestly beg leave to call 
your lordship’s attention to the extensive circulation and mischievous tendency of 
the said paper, and herewith transmit to your lordship the intercepted packet ; 





press, who very justly complained that this almost impunity of unstamped publi- 
cations wasa fraud on the legally-conducted trade. This also was a body too 
powerful to be disregarded. Perplexed between these antagonist complain- 
ants, the government resolved to make their usual compromise by a sacrifice 


of the public ; the stamp-duty was reduced from 3d to 1d., the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer stating, as his chief motive for this reduction, thet as long as 
the duties were so high it was in vain to attempt to counteract the smuggler 
(so he is reported to have called the publishers and venders of unstamped papers 
—Deb. 15th Mar. and 20th June 1836—why, we shall presently see ;) but 
that, when the duty should be lowered to a moderate rate, the lew could be, 
and should be, enforced against all violators. Now, this allegation was false 
and hollow, and only made to conceal the real motive of the proceeding, which 
was the contemptible weakness of the government. It is very true that exor- 
bitant duties on eny description of goods rewder it very difficult to prevent 
* smuggling’—in goods of great value and small compass, and undistinguish- 
able in their nature from duty paid goods of the same species, nearly impossi- 
ble ; and as this had grown into a kind of financial axiom, the government 
With its characteristic duplicity, thought to facilitate their meazure, and con- 
ceal their real difficulty, by calling the sale of unstamped papers smuggling 
—though all the world sees that it is not what the aaid political axiom means 
by the word smuggling, which is necessarily clandestine ; while, on the other 
hand, it is equally notorious that a bona fide order from the Home Department 
to the Police, and from the Treasury to the Stamp-office, to stop the open vend- 


ing of these unstamped publications, would have altogether prevented the abuse 
—and, even after it had attained its greatest height, would have stopped it in 
But in these enlightened days anything that leoks like 


four-and-twenty hours. 





and I am authorised by John Bruce Price, Esq, end the Rev. George Tho- 
mas, county magistrates, and Charles Crofts Williams, Esq., late Mayor of 
Cardiff, to add their names to mine in making this communication to your 
lordship. I have the honour to be, &e. 
‘R. Reece, Mayor of Cardiff.’ 

We now appeal to the country at large, whether—taking the whole of this 
case of the illegal and seditious press into one view,—the original reduction 
of the stamp duty on the pretence of extinguishing ‘smuggling,’ the subse- 
quent impunity and hundred-fold growth of that same ‘ smuggling,’ the unin- 
terrupted continuance of this ‘smuggling,’ by a prisoner in Monmouth gaol, 
its certain connexion with the fatal insurrection in Wales, and its natural effect 
in perverting, possibly thousands, of honest and loyal and respectable men, like 
poor George Shell, into traitors thirsting for the lives of others and prodigal 
of their own—whether, we say, such a case, beginning in fraud and ending in 
blood, ever before stained the annals of a civilised government? And what 
answer will the ministers under whose misrule these facts occurred—what an- 
swer can they give concerning <heir respective shares in these lamentable trans- 
actions? We cannot doubt that some explanation will be wrung from them 
on the very first «ay of the meeting of parliament. "Tis not by the imprison- 
ment of one victim or the execution of another that these questions can be an- 
swered. Unhappy men! whose fate will be a new jexemplification of the me- 
lancholy observation of the Roman moralist— 

Multi 
Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato :— 
ILLE crucem, pretium sceleris tulit, nic diadema. 

One is rewarded with the gallows, and aNoTHER with a coronet! 











“2d. In regard to taxes and imposts; it is of all importance that this sub- 
| ject be placed on its proper footing, inasmuch as the government, which is 
| compel «ed, for the defence of its territory, to be at large expenses for the sup- 
| port of armies, &e , has no other mode of obtaining the necessary funds, ex- 
cept by levying contributions upon its subjects. Although, by divine favor, 


| our subjects have for some time been delivered from the scourge of monopo- 
lies, which were once strangely enough considered as a source of revenue, 
there yet exisis a most destructive custom (ca!led Iltizain,) according to which 
our provinces are venal. Under this system the administration, both civil and 
financial, of a particular territory, is committed into the hands of a single indi- 
vidual, oftentimes of the most violent and avaricious passions, who has norule 
of action but his own selfishness. 

«It is necessary, therefore, for the future, that each subject of the Ottoman 
empire, be regulaily taxed, according to his powerand wealth. Nothing farther 
is to be exacted. It is important, also, that laws be framed limiting the ex- 
penditures of the army, both on land and at sea 

«3d. Although, as we have said before, the defence of the country is an all 
important object, and consequently it is the duty of the inhabitants to furnish 
soldiers for this end, yet it is equally necessary that laws be enacted fixing the 
number which each town or province is to furnish, according tu the necessities 
of the moment, and limiting the teria of service to four or five years. For it 
is manifestly unjust, and atthe same time destructive to the interests of agri- 
culture and industry, to levy without regard to the differences of population, a 
large number in some places, and a smaller number in others, than they are 
able or ought to furnish. ‘The result of such a system is to drive the soldiers 
to despair, and to depopulate the country by retaining them for life in the ser- 
vice. 

“In a word, without these different laws, the necessity of which every body 
feels, the government must remain without strength, without wealth, without 
prosperity, without tranquillity. By means of them we may expect all these 
blessings. 

‘For the future, the trial of all accused persons shall be public, in accord- 
ance with our divine law; and there shall always be due inquiry and examina- 
tion into their guilt, and without regular trial and condemnation, no. individual 
shall be allowed cither secretly or openly to destroy another by poison or by 
any other means. 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any one to attack the character of another. 

“ Every individual shall have the quiet possession of his property, of what- 
ever kind, and shall be at liberty to dispose of it as he will, without hindrance 
from another. For instance, the innocent heirs of a criminal shall not be de- 
prived of their legal rights; nor shall the property of a criminal be confiecated. 

‘These imperial privileges are granted to all our subjects, without excep- 
tion; of whatever religion or sect they may be, they shall be equal sharers in 
them. Perfect security is hereby granted by us to all the inhabitants of the 
empire for their life, their reputation, and their property, in accordance with the 
text of our sacred law. 

* As to other points, inasmuch as they ought to be regulated in accordance 
with the views of our wisest heads, our Council of Justice (which shall be aug- 
mented in numbers as necessity demands,) to which shail be added, on such 
days as we shall appoint, our ministers and notables, shall form an assembly for 
the purpose of framing all laws necessary for securing the rights of life and 
property, as well as those having reference to the assessment of taxes. Each 
member of the council shall be at liberty to express freely his sentiments, and 
to give his advice. 

‘The laws concerning military service shall be debated in the military coun- 
cil, which shall hold its sessions in the house of the Seraskier, (commander-in- 
chief.) 

“When any law is framed, in order to have force it shall first be presented to 
us. If approved, it shall receive our sanction, which shall be written at the 
head of the law, with our imperial hand. 

“As this fundamental law has for its end the reinvigoration of religion, of 
the government, of the nation, and of the empire, we hereby promise to do no- 
thing contrary to its requirements. As a pledge of our determination thus to 
act, we shell, after depositing it in the hall where is preserved the mantle of 
our glorious prophet, in the presence of the ulemas and grandees of the empire, 
make oath in the name of God, and ther. administer the oath to the ulemas and 
grandees. 
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“ Whoever, after this, of the ulemas or grandees, or whatever other person, 
shall violate this law, shall suffer, without regard to his rank or considera- 
tion, @ corresponding punishment ; and to this end a penal code shall be estab- 
lished. 

“ As all the officers of state receive at present stated salaries, and as we shall 
hereafter regulate the salaries of other officers who have not been sufficiently 
rewarded, a severe law shall be passed against bribery and other wicked actions, 
(Richvetia,) on the part of Government—a thing which the divine law con- 
demns, and which is a prominent cause of the weakness of the empire. 

The above regulations being a complete renovation of ancient usages, this 
imperial rescript shall be publicly read in Constantinople, and in all other pla- 
ces in the empire, and copies of it shal! be officially communicated to the am- 
bassadors of friendly powers residing in Constantinople, in order that they may 
be the witnesses of this grant of institutions, which, if it please God shall 
continue to the end of time. 

‘*May the Most High have us all in his holy keeping. 

‘“‘ Whoever shell transgress these laws, let him be the object of the divine 
curse, and forever be deprived of the least degree of happiness.” 

a 
CHINA. 

By the arrival of the ship Talbot, Capt. Story, from Canton, whence he sail- 
ed on the 6th of November, late and important intelligence is received. Capt. 
Story reports that, 

The difficulty between the British and Chincse was thought to have been 
settled,and that two Bntish merchant ships had gone to Whampoa, and were in- 
formed by the Chinese Governor that he wished all the British vessels to come 
up and trade as they had done before, but a man must be given up for a Chinese 
killed in a village, some time since, by an English sailor. Capt. Elliott declar- 
ed he would not give the man up, and immediately sailed for the Bogue, in the 
sloop of war Volage, accompanied by another sloop of war, to stop all the other 
British vessels from sailing for Whampoa. 

Capt. E. sent a letter on shore to the Cumshi, which was returned unopened. 
Shortly after the Chinese gun and fire boats, to the number of three hundred, 
came around the ship, and it was thought with the intention of an attack. They 
were ordered to leave the ship in thirty minutes, and if they did not leave in 
that time would be fired into. No attention, however, was given to the order 
from the Volage, and a heavy fire commenced from both sides of the ship, 
which resulted in the destruction of a number of their boats, and killing about 
tive hundred of the Chinese. They made no resistance, and those that remain- 
ed made off as fast as possible. It was the intention of Capt. Elliott to block- 
ade the port of Canton immediately. 

The above particulars Capt. Story learned from an American and an English 
captain, at Macao, who said they were eye witnesses to the affair. 

There seems no good reason to doubt this account, although it does not 
come in the most authentic firm, and although from almost any other man than 
Captain Elliott such a violent proceeding would appear incredible. The same 
account in substance has been received at Baltimore, by an arrival there from 
Calcutta, with the difference, however, that the fight is said to have been be- 
tween an American frigate and the Chinese junks. The vessel at Baltimore 
left Caleutta, on the 15th November. Our last previous advices were to the 
13th, by the way of Havre, and included a loose account of a fight at Macao, 
in which the English and Portuguese were expelled. There wasno American 
man of war at Macao in November. 

On the 26th of October, the fo'lowing notice was issued by Captain El- 
liott :-— 

PUBLIC NOTICE. 

The high commissioner and the governor of these provinces having this day 
violated tueir engagements, made under their signets, to conduct the trade out- 
side the port of Canton, having peremptorily demanded the murderer of Lin 
Weihe, and the entrance of the ships within the port of Canton, with the sig 
nature of a bond of consent by the commanders to trial by Chinese officers for 
offences declared to be capital, or the departure of the ships fiom these coasts 
in three days, the whole under menaces of destruction, the chief superinten- 
dent has now to require all commanders of British ships to read this paper to 
their crews, and forthwith to prepare for sea and proceed to Toongkoo bay ; 
the anchorage at Hongkong being liable to surprise by fireships and war boats. 
Given under my hand at Macao this 26th day of October, in the year 1839. 

(Signed) CHARLES ELLIOTT, 
Chief Superintendent. 
— 


TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE VIA NEW ORLEANS! 


The New Orleans papers of the 20th of February contain London dates of 
the 7th of January, and Havre of the 10th, received at that port by arrivals 
from England and France. The Colchia had a passage of 41 days from Cowes, 
and the Galen 38 days from Havre. 





The latest London date is the 7th of January. Cunsols for cash were quoted 
at 903. 

Lord Clarendon was about to become a member of the British miuistry—in 
whose room is not stated. 

O'Connell, it was said, had prepared an answer to the Queen’s speech, on 
opening parliament, which would contain a most violent attack on the Tory 
party in Englane. 

The trial of the Welsh rioters was going on. Mr. Frest, one of the Jeaders, 
it was said, would be acquitted. 

The cold at Paris was very severe in the beginning of January. 

Louis Philippe, on the 5th of January, published in ordinance for the admis- 
sion of the children of slaves, above four years old, into the free schools of the 
French colonies. 

The last accounts from Oran were, that the Emperor of Morocco had declar- 
ed openly for Abdel Kader. If true, French commerce may suffer. 

Five French ships had been engaged as packets to keep up the communica- 
tions between Havre and Vera Cruz. 

The news from Turkey and Egypt is rather pacific. The five great powers 
were perfectly agreed as tothe conditions of the peace to be dictated to the 
Sultan of Constantinople, and the Pacha of Egypt. 

It appears that the Russians have an army of 40,000 men concentrated at 
Odessa, with ships enough ready to transport the whole to Constantinople, 
should the Pacha of Egypt reject the last conditions of peace offered to him 
by the allied powers in favour of Turkey. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains letters from Alexandria, which state that 
Mehemet Ali had ordered the fortifications of St. John d’Acre to be 
strengthened. This order would indicate, if true, that the Pacha feared a re- 
newal of hostilities, and the interference of Russia. It conflicts essentially 
with the statements of other letter writters from Alexandria. 

London, Jan. 6.—It is said that at the Queen’s marriage four the ministers will 
be elevated in or to the peerage. They are Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne aud Sir John Hobhouse. 

The Globe says, * Saturday, the 4th inst. was looked for with much anxiety 
by the merchants and capitalists, but we hear with pleasure that payments 
were made with wonted punctuality. The only circumstance was the large 
number of drafts received by the Bank of England. The number amounted 
to 3500. She has thus absorbed an enormous sum which will not re enter 
into circulation until Thursday, whgn the payment of dividends will begin.” 

Spain.—The dates from Spain are to the 2d January. A rumour prevailed 
that Cabrera had died of typhus fever. The Eco of Aragon says; ‘‘ While we 

write it is probable that this monster has gone to render an account to the So 
vereign Judge, of his cruelties and atrocities perpetrated during the period of 
his command.” The demise of Cabrera would put the finishing stroke to the 
affairs of Don Carlos. 

Some symptoms of ciscontent had shown themselves in the Queen of Spain’s 
troops. 

France.—-The bishop of Cambray died early in January. The bishop of Au- 
tun, M. Bouvier, will succeed to the arch-bishopric of Paris. 

DIED,—On Tuesday evening, 3d inst., after a lingering iliness, Margaretta Buchan, 
wife of Wm. H. Mott, aged 32. 




















Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8$ per cent. prem. 























TENE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1840. 

Oar latest arrivals from England are by way of New Orleans! The accounts 
are to the 6th of January, but they are not of much interest. A few items will 
be found among our extracts. 

The long detention of packets is remarkable, but as the spring now appears 
to be opening, the easterly winds peculiar to the season must soon set in, when 
all the arrears of intelligence will flow upon us in bounteous profusion. The as- 
sembling of Parliament, the marriage of the Queen, and all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance connected therewith will afford us abundance for the occupation of 
our columns and the amusement of ourreaders. One of the steamersis ex- 














The period in which we live has so repeatedly been termed that of “the 

march of intellect,” that the observation has really become trite; yet warm 

and proud as the heart must feel at each suceessive discovery or invention cal- 

culated to be serviceable to the community, gratifying as must be the emana- 

tions of genius, the plans of benevolence, or the effects of skill; yet we 

think that the interesting proof of advancement in civilization and regard for 

public and private rights—which will be found in our columns to-day, will be 
regarded by every well-constituted mind, as far the most important among the 
wonders of this wonder-working age. We allude to the Proclamation which 
may well be called the ‘Magna Charta” of Turkey,—a document by which, 
at one gigantic step she leaves barbarism and its attendant injustice at an infi- 
nite distance behind her, and takes her place among the civilized and moral na- 
tions of the earth. 

Inthe public administration of the laws and government of Turkey, as indeed 
of all countries where the ruler is despotic, it has ever been matter of regret 
that the body of the people were openly coerced by venal and corrupt officers,and 
that the same vices were carried up, evento the throne itself. No one felt as- 
sured for an instant that either his property or his person were safe, or that his 
family were free from insult and degradation, if the cupidity or any other pas- 
sion of a minionin power were directed towards him. The system of tyranny 
and oppression was carried through the several gradat‘ons of official rank, in 
extent proportional to the means of enforcing demand. The history of Tur- 
key and of the Turkish provinces gives melancholy proof of the effect produ- 
ced by such a system of misgovernment. National industry prostrated, na- 
tional resources neglected, lands lying waste, poverty, real or assumed, meet- 
ing the eye at every step, save where the insolent exactor stalks abroad, and, 
under the cover of authority, grinds at his pleasure or desire the wretch whom 
he suspects of possession, or whose known possession he covets. The public 
mind becomes degraded, the meek helplessly submit to extortion, which they 
have no power to resist, the cunning dissimulate, flatter, hide, and lie, with a 
recklessness of shame, the effect of long continued consciousness of their pow- 
erless condition. The industrious energies of foreigners can there find no place 
wherein to work their enterprise, for it has no correspondent sympathy among 
the broken and spiritless subjects of the monarch, and besides, the fierce and 
intolerant spirit of Islamism, which presents the Koran with one hand and the 
sword with the other, is sufficient to deter those who profess themselves the 
disciples of the “ Religion of Peace,” from placing themselves under the do- 
minion of its bitterest enemies. 

This is not an overcharged picture: travellers in all times have coincided in 
the description, and philanthropists have long rather wished than hoped fer a 
better state of things under the Ottoman government. But a dawning of bet- 
ter days appeared when the late Sultan Mahmoud ascended the throne of Tur- 
key. He put down the powerful and insolent body of the Janissaries,—the 
‘* Praetorian guard’ of modern times—and then directed his attention to the 
geucral improvement of his people. It is possible that he went too fast, see- 
ing that national prejudices and habits, of long continuance, are not to be bro- 
ken in a moment, or atthe will of one man, were he even an arbitrary mon- 
arch. Besides which he began at the wrong end, and endeavoured to engraft 
strange institutiens upon the old roots of opinion. He was nevertheless a pa- 
triot, and did wonders for the nation of Turkey. But the proclamation to which 
we have before alluded is, after all, the one great step for her, of which we 
know not whether most to admire its benevolence or its magnanimity. And, to 
emanate from a Turkish Divan, and to be a voluntary production, are consider- 
ations which almost confound our preconceived ideas of men and things ; for 
where, even in the most enlightened nations of the world, shall we find more 
legitimate subjects of national solicitude than those contained in the category be- 
fore us! See what they are! Security for life, reputation, and property. Re- 
gularity and fairness in assessing and raising Taxes. Regularity in levying 
soldiers, and reasonable period of service. Undisturbed protection ¢o all in 
the exercise of religious faith and duties. 
arbitrary sway cleared off at one grand sweep ; and at least one important care 
introduced which is too frequently neglected by nations that ought to know its 
value,—the protection of character. 

It is delightful to contemplate the prospect of seeing the best constitutions 
of society take footing, in the only portion of tha European continent where 
hitherto they have hardly been recognised ; and there is but one drawback to 
the satisfaction which such a contemplation raises in the mind. The govern- 
ment is still despotic, and a bed monarch may undo in a moment what it may 
have taken years of anxious pains to introduce. 





The accounts from China are rapidly assuming a character more and more 
belligerent. The latest news from thence dated 5th Nov., and brought by the 
ship Talbot, describes a skirmish between the British ships of war Volage 
and Hyacinth and a great number of Chinese War Junks, in which the latter had 


ternative, and however Capt. Elliott may have managed matters in these awk- 
ward differences, it is plain that he could not have done otherwise than he did 
refusal, they pretended to enforce the demand, but with a sorry result. 


will cause an entire stoppage of the trade with any country ; and this will prob- 
ably produce a better understanding. 





The Governor-General of Canada just previous to his departure from the 


reference to his Excellency and his measures, with much moderation. 


regards advertisements more particularly, itis doubly the duty of those in office 
to make choice of that paper which has the best circulation. Such, we believe, 
was the practice under the tory administrations ic England—at all events we 
have seen the Government advertisements for a long series of years in the op- 
position papers, because these papers had extensive circulation among that class 
of the community which would be likely to make application for the contracts, 
But how stands the matter in relation to the case under discussion’ The 
Patriot has a large circulation among the merchants and business classes in 
Upper Canada; the Guardian has a small one, except gmong its immediate and 
religious votaries—the circulation of one is the partial, the other general. Who 
then can doubt which journal should have the preference for advertisements of 
beef, pork, flour, and the like? The answer is obvious. 

There are other considerations connected with this case which we do not at 
present dilate on, but we may state that the Guardian has always heen conspi- 
cuous for its hostility to the Church of England, while the Patriot has supported 
it; and it appears unseemly that a paper which upholds one of the great insti- 
tutions of the empire should be punished to reward another which seeks its de- 
struction. But things have come to a remarkable pass now-a-days, and while 
the present set of persous continue in authority under the imperial government 
loyal men men must expect a continuance of the same system ; and we dismiss 
the case with merely remarking that Mr. Thomson, as relates to the two jour- 
nals in question, has sacrificed the public good to party feeling 





In the last Quarterly Review there isa scathing article on the present min- 
isters, wrought up with infinite skill, and placing their system of government 
in the strongest colors of condemnation and censure. The evils that now af- 
flict the state are charged to them and their measures, and the spirit of chart- 





pected next week. 


ism is clearly traced up to their immediate acts. Not only are the charges 


all the disaster, with the loss of more than 400 Chinese, killed in the engage- ! 
ment. [t seems to us evident that direct hostilities must be commenced or the 
British trade in China must come to an end ; but however unpleasant the al-| praise-worthy description. Mail bags for all directions are kept there, and the 


on this particular occasion. The Chinese demanded that a man should be 
given up to them, as an alleged murderer, and upon the chief superintendent’s 


The system of rewarding public journals for the support they may render any | 
government is a bad one, and always wears the semblance of a bribery ; and, as i character, has commenced another story in Bentley’s Miscellany under the title 





made, but the proofs are given, and in a manner so clear and conclusive as to 
fix upon them the stigma of guilt. Tampering with the press, and conniving 
at all its atrocities when aimed at their political opponents—more particularly 
the illegal and unstamped portion of it—is distinctly made out and obviously 
proven. This part of the essay we have copied for the benefit of those who 
are sceptical, and whoever shall read it cannot fail to have all their doubts 
removed. We shall perhaps make some further quotations next week. 





NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL LAND ASSOCIATION. 
The North American Colonial Association is a body that we predict will be 
of infinite ‘clue and importance to the Colonies generally, and to New Bruns- 
wick more especially. It will engage in the business of Emigration forthwith, 
Upon an extensive scale, and ona plan that will be highly judicious, and we 
should hope successful. Mr. Perley of St. Johns, a gentleman eminently quali- 
fied for the task, hasbeen placed at the head of the company’s affairs in that 


quarter. The following letter throws much light on the plans and objects of 
the Association. 


To the Editor of the Albion. oe See Ss ae 

This Association has the Earl Fitzwilliam at its head,and is incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, with extensive powers and privileges, for the purpose of 
promoting a systematic and extensive emigration of persons of all classes and 
conditions from Great Britain to the North American provinces. The Asso- 
ciation has nade proposals to the Executive of this Province, which were 
warmly received by our excellent Governor, Sir John Harvey, and were fa- 
vourably and prominently noticed in his speech. Since then a Committee of 
the Legislature have reported in a highly favourably manner. 

You will observe, that they recommend a Grant to the Association not ex- 
ceeding Two Hundred Thousand Acres at three shillings per acre—two-thirds 
of the purchase to be remitted on condition that the Association make the ne- 
cessary roads and bridges, and perform settlement duties on the lands granted 
them, thus in fact reducing the price to one shilling per acre. 

Although the Association has purchased of the Hon. Edward Ellice the 
seigniory of Beavharnois in Lower Canada, yet I should not be surprised if 
New Brunswick became the great theatre of their operation® We are now 
prospering—we have an abundant revenue, greater by far, this year, than was 
ever known before—we have abundance of vacant land of the best quality, and 
great store of natural resources, of which our mineral wealth is not among the 
least. If to all these be added the impetus which would be given by a strong 
tide of British emigration setting in upon us, accompanied by British capital 
and skill, we should rise at once to the first station among the North American 
Provinces. The operations of the Company will be principally directed to 
the following objects :— 

They will purchase lands in British America both mm an uacultivated state, 
and in various stages of improvement. ‘They will contract with noblemen and 
other landed proprietors who may be desirious of assisting the surplus laborers 
on their estates '0 emigrate, for their safe and comfortable transmission to the 
Colonies ; and they will likewise provide such emigrants on their arrival, with 
temporary shelter and employment, that they may escape the miseries hitherto 
attendant on ill-regulated emigration. The Company will likewise enter into 
similar contracts with, and undertake the agency of families and individuals of 
all classes and conditions desirous of emigrating; so that by a judicious com- 
bination of objects and union of numbers, a safe, efficient, and economical sys- 
tem of emigration may be established. 

The Company will sell and let lands to settlers: in quantities, and upon 
terms, to suit their means and inclinations. 

The Company will negotiate purchases, sales,and exchanges of property,with 
different provinces; they will acquire and disseminate information respectin 
suitable spots for location, estates to be disposed of, the price of Land, an 
the ratio of wages in different districts, so as to assist in balancing the demand 
and supply of each; and thus prevent as much as possible, fluctuations in the 
price of land and labour—equally injurious to the settler with capital, and 
to the poor Emigrant who has nothing but his labour to depend upon for sup- 
port 

Such is a brief outline of the plans of the Association. 





In our last we adverted to the notice in the New York Gazette for the sale 
of one half of that old and respectable establishment. The remarks that weat 


Here are all the desolating evils of the same time offered relative to the sale of newspaper property in the form of 


shares were of course our own, and not prompted from any other quarter. It 
is indeed a subject thathas often occupied our mind, and a plan that we have 
long desired to see carried into effect, as it would place that particular sort of 
property upon a firm and proper footing. Many newspaper establishments in 
this country pay (en, fifteen, and even twenty per cent, yet from their indivisi- 
bility the owners would find it difficult to dispose of a portion, and to sell the 
whole might be undesirable, and in all probability disadvantageous. It is to re- 
move this difficulty that we have urged the adoption of the London system, and 
we trust that what we have already said will call forth the comments of others. 





We have much pleasure in calling the attention of strangers who may visit 
this city, as well as the citizens of New York themselves, to the Reading and 


: News Room of Mr. Gilpin at the new Merchant’s Exchange in Wall Street.— 
| It is exceedingly spacious, light, and judiciously laid out ; the Journals are very 


| humerous and from all parts of the world; the construction of the apartment 
renders it almost noiseless, notwithstanding the great number of visitors con- 
stantly engaged there, and the atientions of the worthy proprietor are of a 





business of foreign correspondence is thus conducted with the greatest regular- 
j ity and despatch. 
In reply to the correspondent who asks the name of the composer of “ God 
' save the Queen” we can only repeat that it is altogether an unsettled question 
and there are no satisfaciory data to help conjecture thereon. It has been attribut- 
ed to the celebrated Organist, Dr. Bull, to Sebastian Bach, and various others, 











If hostilities should be commenced, a blockade will certainly ensue, which but the true solution is at present quite unknown, 


| *,* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of 
the Albion will be presented with the two superb Plates, of the Quzen and of 
; Bucxincuam Patace. These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers 


Upper Province, directed that the Commissariat advertisements should be taken | for less than ¢wo dol/ars each,and as they are given without charge to subscribers 
from the Toronto Patriot and given to the Christian Guardian, a Wesleyan 
paper, dedicated to religious objects appertaining to its own sect.— 
The reason for this change is, that the Guardian supports Mr. Thomsou,and the | 
Patriot is not quite so warm in his praise, although it has conducted itself, with | must be understood that the plates are only given to subscribers for the entire 


and amount in value to four dollars, the cost of the Albion becomes so moderate 
as to constitute it one of the very cheapest periodicals on the continent. 
This is surely meeting the spirit of the times in point of reduction, but it 








| year. 
Mr. Ainsworth, the author of Jack Sheppard and other works of a similar 


of Guy Fawkes. Perhaps the historical incidents of tale may render it suffi- 
ciently interesting for our columns, of which we shall be better able to judge 
| when the second portion shall have arrived. 





D> Fete, in honour of the Queen’s Marriage, to Widows and Orphans.—At 
a meeting of the committee at Niblo’s, on Monday evening, sub-committees 
were appointed to carry the fete into effect, when the subscription commenced, 
which has been truly liberal, and such as to afford a considerable surplus to be 
distributed among those who cannot attend the fete. 

The committee are to meet at Niblo’s next Saturday evening at 7 o'clock. 
Those gentlemen holding the subscription lists are particularly requested to at- 
tend. Punctual to the minute is the order. The roasting of the ox will take 
place in ten days after the arrival of information of the marriage. 











pa : =e, 

ANTED, a pupil for the Fine Arts—an elegible situation for ayouug gentle- 

man of respectabiliry, desirous Of adopting the profession of an artist now 

offers, where he will have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the general 

principles of Art. but more particularly in the department of Portraits or minia~ 

ture. Apply to Mr. Harvey, Chamber St. corner Of Broadway, (Granite Buil- 
ding.) 

Mr. Harvey has requested us to say, to prevent unnecessary applications to 

answer to his advertisement fora pupil, that be will expect a premium with 

him. 


ICTURES. Mr. Fraser. 322 Broadway, respectfully informe gentleman having pie- 
tures to dispose of that his Gallery is now open for that purpose, and pledges hun- 
self to use his utmost exertionsto oblige those whe may entrust him with the sale of 
their pictures; of the Room it will only be necessary to say that it has been reeently 
built expressly for the purpose, and for location and acecss is not equalled. 
Picture Frames. Mr. Fraser centinues also to manufacture al! kinds of picture- 
frames to order, and keeps on hand all the regular sizes of portrait frames of various 
patterns. 372 Broadway, opposite the Hospital. (mar 7.) 


INFORMATION WANTED 
F Mr. Strawbridge, « native of England, who came to this city, some years back. 
Any information willbe thankfully received by Messrs. Woolsey & Woolsey, at 
the N. Y. Patent Sugar Refinery, South st., foot of Montgomery,or at their office 89 
Wall st. mar 7,1t* 
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Steals o’er the heart too soon to fleet, 





bark may come, But still more bright, more = dear 


< e 


Ask of the sailor youth when far | 


His light bark bounds o’er ocean’s foam, 
What charms him most, when evening's star 








FETE TO W 


IDOWS AND ORPHANS OF ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND 
IRISH ORIGIN, 
Residing in the City of New York and its vicinity, and to be given in 
honour of the Marriage of Her Majesty, 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

At a public meeting of Gentlemen desirious of co-operating in the above 

design, held at Niblo’s Saloon on Thursday the 27th Feb. 1840. 
Rear Apmirat Wa ron, in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were proposed and carried unanimously ; viz ;— 
By Joseph Fowler, Esq., seconded by Robert Johnston, Esq.— 
That the names of all contributors to this fete be recorded ; designating 

their country, without reference to the sums subscribed, 

By Joseph Fowler, Esq. seconded by Dr. Hogan,— 


‘hen far 





That each contributor shall be furnished with a ticket or tickets for wi- 
dows and their children, according to a scale to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee ; each ticket to entitle the holder to participate in the fete. 

By Joseph Fowler, Esq. seconded by J.De Lancey Walter, Esq.— 

That holders of Contributors’ Tickets shall present them, two days pre- 
vious to the fete, to the Executive Committee, and shall receive from them 
others in lieu, with printed directions. The Executive Committee to meet 
at Niblo’s or at other places, as may be notified. 

By James Buchanan, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, seconded by Dr. A. T. 
Watson,— 

That the Executive Committee shall have the direction of issuing tickets 
of admission to see the roasting of the Ox, and of receiving the monev and 
regulating the admission on that account. 

By Robert Johnston, Esq., seconded by Robt. S. Buchanan, Esq. ,— 

That the following gentlemen shall constitute the Executive Committee for 
carrying the purposes of this meeting into effect, viz : 
Rear Admiral Walton, Dr. Hogan, 

Jas. Buchanan, Esq , H. B. M. C. Dr. A. T. Watson, 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. T. W. Moore, Esq., Thos. Dixon, Esq. 
B.H. Downing, Esq. Robt. Johnston, Esq. A. D. Paterson, Esq. 
By the British Consul, seconded by Jas. Buchanan, Jr. Esq.,— 

That Messrs. Pyne, Cox, and Leroy be membeis of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the Citv of Brooklyn, and be empowered to receive subscriptions there- 
in. 

By Charles Edwards, Esq., seconded by Dr. J. S. Bartlett, 

That there also be a committee to ask for and receive subscriptions ; the | 
committee to consist of three from each country, viz: three English, three | 
Scotch, and three Irish; and that the following gentlemen constitute the said 
committee. 

Ed. F. Sanderson, Esq. 
Jas. B. Elliman, Esq. Alex. Knox, Esq. 
Henry Jessop Esq., Alex. Watson, Esq. 

By the British Consul, seconded by A Watson Esq. 

That Thomas Dixon Esq , be appointed Treasurer. | 

By Dudley Persse Esq., seconded by the British Consul, 

That the thanks of this meeting be tendered tothe President and Directors 
of the Manhattan Gas Co., for their liberal offer, to roast the ox free of ex- | 





Chas. Edwards, Esq. 
Dr. J. S. Bartlett, 








Cunningham Smith, Esq, Jas. Reyburne, Esq. 


Dudley Persse, Esq. | 
Wm. Redmond, Esq. | 


ense ; and also to Mr. Niblo for his kindness in offering the gratuitous use of | w 


is premises on the occasion. 
By Joseph Fowler Esq. 
That the cordial thanks of the meeting be tendered to the Chairman for his 
able and impartial conduct in the Chair. 
Carried, by ecclamation. 
Adjourned. 
—_—_—_— 


EW FIRM.—The undersigned respectfully announce to their friends, and the Pub- 
lic'at Jarge, that they have formed a copartnership, for the purpose of transacting 
business, in this place, upon their joint account, under the name and firm of TURNER 
& COLEMAN. They propose to perform for others,every conceivable service in which 
an Agent can be useful, or wherein the intervention of a third person may be deemed de- 
sirable. Goods of every description will be received. stored, and sold upon Commission 
—Real Estate purchased, sold, rented, or rented out—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotton and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped for account of the owners 
—Claims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settled—Trusts 
undertaken and executed—Money and Bank Notes purchased and sold, &c. &c. D. B. 
Turner being a licensed Auctioneer. will attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or the country. J. J. Coleman, being apracticing At- 
torney, will devote his especial attention to such claims(in any part of North Alabama) 
placed inthe hands ofthe firm, as may require legal enforcement. They trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and their known punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
will give them a claim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and support. DANTEL B. TURNER. 
Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN. J. COLEMAN 
Reference—New York City: Dr, J rtlett, Albion Office. [feb 22-5 


A. D. Parerson, Secy. 
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A DREAM OF HOME. 


A Ballad, by Thomas Moore Esq. New York: Published by Hewitt & Jaques, 239 Broadway. 
o~ 





Who has not felt how ly 







sweet The dream of home, of home, 














o’er or land we roam? Sun - light more soft 
| 


than all, That dream of That dream _ of home. 


Smiles o’er the wave? to dream of home. 
Fond thoughts of absent friends and loves 


MIGRANT AND OLD COUNTRYMAN NEWSPAPER.—This oldand popular Jour- 

nal, which has been oo for several weeks, will be positively resumed on the 

llth March next, when it will appear enlarged, and with all the alterations and im- 
provements promised by the proprietors. 

This publication is the original Old Countryman, first published by Messrs. Davis and 
Pickering, and afterwards united with the Emigrant, and called the ‘“* Emigrant and Old 
Countryman ;” it has no connection whatever with any other paper of a similar name. 

Persons forwarding orders and subscriptions are requested to be particular in address 
ing their letters to the Proprietors, Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay st., New York. 


{feb 15tf.7 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !!! 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 
HE efficacy of the above preparations having been fully tested by the most eminent | 
Medical practitionersin England, they are now offered with full confidence to the 
people of the United States as the most valuable and important application that has ever 
been discovered for the cure of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are 
prepared in five different combinations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases 
which have been proved to yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general 
properties are stimulant, absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful heal- 
ing qualities, and although most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its com- 
position, purely innocent, and being an ExXTEeRNaL APPLICATION guarantees 
that in no case can it be injurious. The Cerates and Liniment constitute 
rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Paralysis, Tic 
Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biies, Tumors, Scrofulons Sores 
and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Erysipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of ali kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packages'are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Scuoo.s and other large EstaBLIsHMENTS. The attention of the SHIPPING INTER- 
EsT, is earnestly solicited to the inetimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these 
preparations afford in the diseases and accidents to which SEA-FARING men are unavoid- 
ably exposed. SovuTHERNeERs will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage 
on their plantations 
The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37}, 874, $1,50 and $3,50each. The 
Liniment in bottles of three ‘sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each to be had at 157 Broap- 
way, New York, J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
(feb. 8-4tf.7" 


MENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Soilely imported for the use uf 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Altu Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- | 

zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, withthe brandof the House, | 
* OSBORN, 

TRASH,” 

by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated | 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of Itfe itself,—may de- | 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruns from the wine-press, and of the | 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. | 











Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by mm | 
WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 


(jan 11-3m*} 
Genes LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of those | 
suffering under the various formsof Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe | 
glowing ‘‘ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim togeneral notice, founded on the undeviat- | 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an | 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its | 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. | 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, | 
hich under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- | 





ess of the Proprietor—RoBERT SHaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved ormthe Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosedin a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.”’ All others. in whatever form, are spurious; 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles. {Jy 27 eowly*l | 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


oo Sy steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hoskens, R: N:, commander, 1340 tons, 


450 horse powor, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows : 
From Bristol 


Frem New York 
20th February 


19th March 


15th April 9th May 
4th June Ist July 
25th July 18th August 


12th September 10th October 
_ 7th November Sth December 
The sieeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
rooms greatly enlarged. 
The rate of passage in all parts of the s! 
eluding wines, &c., as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
(feb 8-tf ) RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


' 

| 

- "oe 
H+’ ANA —Mkrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle In juizidor, where she | 
i 


ipis reduced to $120—steward’s fees g5, in- 





will be prepared to receive Boarders as former) 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative tothe formalities t j 


inadi tH 9 be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in |! 
anding at Havana. 


(Oct 5tf) 

















may o’er us fall, ° green - ershores 


our 




















His heart’s best joy where’er he roves, 
That dream of home, that dream of home. 


= = eae 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of thes 














packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Seas from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 24|/Dec. 1,March]6, July 8, 
lowa W.W. Pell, «24, “* 16, June 8) “ 6,April 1, “ 16, 
Rurgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, * 9%, “ 16); “ 16, * 6, due, 3 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,MarchS, “ SiJan. 1, * 36, nd 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, July 8 “ 8,May 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, (Dec. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16] “ 16, & 8, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WCThompson| * 16, April 68, “ 4./Feb. 1, * 16, “ @ 
Emerald, G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “* 16, Aug. 5, ‘* 8, June 1, “ 46 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16) * 16, “ 8, L 
Poland, \C. Anthony, jr. ‘* 16,May 8, ‘* 24/March], ‘*. 16, ® 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ** 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) ‘ 86, July 3, 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommedae 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ‘forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred§ C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Broad-st. — 

WM. WHITLOCG, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 


To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 97th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters. |Days of — from New! Days ¢ ne ne from 
ork. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19! 
Montreal 8.B. Griffing ~~ a ~ 3 '* Be, a 
G!adiator,” T. Britton, oe. 20, ‘ 20, *‘* 20,March 7 July 7, Nov. 7. 
Mediator, Champlin, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “* 17, 17, & yy? 
Wellington D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, & g7’ « gy? 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | « 90, “ 20, “ 90. April 7, Aug. 7)Dec. 7 
Philadelphia,} |E.E. Morgan, |Marchl, July iy ei “ uv, 47, 4 A 
‘ s “ 0, “ 0 0,| ‘ “ 
President, TM Cheswick, “ 20° « 9, « 20, May 7, Sept. 7, as 
Ontario H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I,) * 17, “ a7, «& 17. 
Toronto, @ R.Griswold, || ‘ 10, ‘ 10, “ 10) 97, « @7) « gy 
Westminster, !G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. q, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the c 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless reeular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailingfrom New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpeet, 
Patrick Henry, | J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 257 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, ‘* 13, “ 413,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May . 
New York, W.c.marcteow, “1, *“ HB * Bi * % “fF 2 7, 
Roscius, J. Collins, “2,8 By Bi we. % Boe 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| “ 19, “ 19, «& 10, 
Independence, | Wortman, oe ee oe re ee 
* 'Sheffieid, F. P. Allen, “ 18, “ 13, “ 433,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “18, “10 “© 30) * 97 & 9 ut g 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer, om “8 © Mien «© eo « 
North America, | A. B. Lowber, |Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19,  J9, 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,; “ 7, “ 7 “ 7) * 95, % gg, 4 
S$. Whitney, Thompson, 13, * 13,  13,/Nov. 1 March 1, July 1, 
Columbus, Cropper, At i a a ee ee 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ms, * BS * 6 * 3h. 4% 4 Mae, 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19; 
Geo. Washington A. Burrows, e% 464 |. 4 .4,1.° 45 ::%. &.@ 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, | “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,|Dec. 1, April 1, Aug: 1, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ms “1 “ni? % * % © | 
Garrick, A. 8. Palmer, “95, «© 95, 95) & 38, © 23, Oe ag 
Europe, 1A. C. MarshallJNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, “ 19, * 9 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded,-witn elegant accommoda- 


| tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 140, 


and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular biiis of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoel, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Shefiield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe,and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N. ¥z 
WILDES. oe “om L = Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo} 
nts fo 8 iddons, Sheridar andGarrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Si ? E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & (o, Liverpoolj 
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PRICE, SIX DOLLARS] C@ELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. [PER ANNUM . ‘ 
——__ —_—___— — _- a ee near a ———- = TT —— 1 > 
~~ 
THE TWO FORMER SERIES CON- OFFICE, AMERICAN HOTEL _ 
TAINED) 1 VOLS AND 40 NOS. } WAW- YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 1840. OFF ANCLAY STREET, 
ae ~seom: . —— a 
a : ” ‘ 3E | the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Cambridge, ; 
(The (uteveoting waters of the coremeny attcnding the marriage af Queamyte- Two Gentlemen Ushers | of Gloncaali ; while on the opposite side wore vis toclaofe tie domaine 
toria having excited much public interest, the Proprietor of the ALBion has de- Exon of the Yeoman of the G | the use of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George of 
8 } P he Guard | Cambridge, t y Pri g § Coates Pr; has “ ‘ge. ; 
; ; F sin I , ve ‘ 7s f , Groom of the Robes. /ambridge, the two Princesses 0 ambridge, Prince Ernest and the reigning ( : 
termined, although at great la nf and expense, to present to his readers, free of cade eanteson Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the paseut and brother of Prince Albert. On the 
cost, the whole particulars in this, a supplementrry sheet, five days before the re- Equerry in Waiting. left hand side of the altar, and in front of the four stools already described, were c. 
gular publication of his journal, and trusts that his exertions will be gratifying to Two Pages of Honour. | two state chairs ; that next the railing of the altar used by her Majesty, and that ~\ 
r . Groom in Waiting. | nearer to the aisle by her Royal Highness the Duchness of Kent. On the oppo- ~ 
them ] THIRD CARRIAGE. | site side were also two chairs : that next the nits occupied by Prince Albert, ~ 
aeeemee -0: ere eituntnmeetniaeateie a encore ne Clerk Marshal. ; and that nearer the aisle by the Dowager Queen Adelaide. Each of these chairs x, 
Vice-Chamberlain. ' had a footstoo!, and close to the railing of the altar were two footstools forher fs. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. | Majesty and Prince Albert. The whole floor was covered with a blue and gold r 
Comptroller of the Household. | pattern carpet, with the Norman rose. The remaining part of the interior, in- 
FOURTH CARRIAGE. cluding the pews in the aisle, the seats in the galleries, and ambassadors’ closets, 
Bedchamber Woman in Waiting. had the appearance of simple oak with Gothic panels, scrolls, and mouldings, the a 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. seats being ¢overed with crim son cushions, with gold-coloured edges, and broad 
Master of the Buck Hounds gold-coloured fringe. ‘The ceiling, which has been refreshed, had a tasteful ap- fc 
Treasurer of the Household. pearance, and the light from the Gothic window over the altar, and from the win- 
PIPTH CARRIAGE. dows on each side, gave a pleasing mellowness to the whole. x 
stay Sere ete)? See ae Maid of Honour in Waiting. The colonnade through which the procession passed to the oe was well 
Duchess of Kent’s Lady in Waiting. contrived, and admirably lit from the lantern above, and the windows behind. 4 
Mlarria c of tl c Mucen Gold Stick. The seats, which were separated from the pillared colonnade by a dwarf railing, ‘S 
q ) ° Lord in Waiting. were covered with crimson cushions, with gold-coloured borders and fringe, aud aN 
_-o SIXTH CARRIAGE. ; 


From the London Morning Post, of Feb. 11. 


The morning of yesterday had only dawned when the flags were hoisted on 
the various towers of the metropolis, and when the bells of the principal 
churches sent forth their joyous peals to usher in the auspicious day which was 
to unite the Illustrious Queen of these realms with the young Prince of ber 
choice, and of the nation’s hopes. Unfortunately Aurora was not in her gen- 
tlest moood, and came forth to meet her sister Queen, not in smiles of giad- 
ness, but in lowering frowns of sullen envy. Showers both thick and fast fell 
down, and scarce a ray of expectation gleamed over the sulky day. But how- 
ever successful had been the deluge upon the temper of the “firm earth "— 


changing it into unfathomable mud—it entirely failed in damping, in the slight- | 


est degree, either the curiosity or the loyalty of the good folks of the metro- 
polis. At six o'clock the Mall and the entrance to the Palace were already 
thronged with crowds of anxious gazers, and many well-dressed persons of 
both sexes filled the places most commodious for viewing the pageant of the 
day ; and although the Commissioners of Police had issued directions that no 
standings should be fixed in the Park, and had placed constables at the differ- 
ent entrances to prevent the admissien of the materials for erecting them, 
tables, and planks, and benehes found their way over the railing of the Green 
Park, and, despite of authority, dared to raise their heads. The standings 
were no sooner raised than they were occupied by the waiting “ ladies and gem- 
men’ anxious to “ pay fer their peep.” 

At eight o’clock a large body of police from all the divisions ofthe metro- 
politan police force mustered in the Mall, and were there stationed along the 
line from Buckingham Palace to the interior of the Chapel at St. James's. 
Two field-trains of the Reyal Artillery, from Woolwich, each consisting of 
four guns, also arrived, and were stationed inside the Park, for the purpose of 
firing salutes as her Majesty proceeded from the Palace to St. James’s. The 
line was kept by the Lite Guards and Dragoons, and a clear space was pre- 
served down the centre of the Mall for the passage of the cortege. The Roya! 
standard was hoisted upon the marble arch at nine o'clock. ‘The rain now fell 
in torrents, yet, notwithstanding, the assemblage increased every moment ; and 
persons of all grades, from various parts of the metropolis and its environs, 
others from different parts ef the country, many of whom had come from a 
great distance, foreign officers with their decorations and orders, were observed 
anxiously waiting to view the procession and take a glance of the Royal bride 
and bridegroom. . 

At half-past ten the foreign Ambassadors began to arrive in quick succession, 
and were for the most part loudly greeted by the spectators. 

The rain ceased to fall about eleven o'clock, and then the multitudinous tor- 
rents rushed in from all the avenues, filling the space between the two palaces 
like a tumultuous sea—not, indeed, boiling and lashing in rage, but rolling and 
tossing in playfulness and wanton gaiety. Boys perched upon the branches of 
the trees like crews gave something of what a cockney would eall “the pic- 
turesque” to the scene, and the occasional tumble of these aspiring youths 
from their high places gave an infinity of fun to the fun-disposed people 

The hour fixed for the departure of her Majesty from Buckingham Palace 
for St. James’s was twelve o'clock, and several hundreds of persons were ad- 
mitted to the grand hall and portions of the grand straircase, to witness this 
preliminary step in the grand ceremonial of the day, by tickets from the Board 
of Green Cloth. About ten o'clock elegantly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
many of whom were in full dress, with favours of white flowers, began to ar- 
rive at the grand hall entrance, ranging themselves on the ends and sides of the 

grand hall, where they had excellent positions for seeing the two illustrious in- 
dividuals whose marriage was about to take place. 

By eleven o’clock the Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the ladies in Waiting, and the Maids of Honour, had arrived; and, after re- 
maining in attendance upon her Majesty for about twenty minutes, they, with 
two or three exceptions, proceeded to St. James's Palace, there to await the 
arrival of her Majesty. 

At twenty minutes before twelve the word “sharp” (which is at Court the 
usual intimation that members of the Roya! Family arc at hand) was heard 
on the grand staircase, and it was immediately understood that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert was about also to take his departure for St. James's. 

In a few seconds his Royal Highness appeared, accompanied by his own at- 
tendants and the chief officers of her Majesty’s household. His Royal High- 
ness descended the steps leading immediately into the grand hall, bowing and 
smiling most gracefully and benignantly ; for no sooner was he in sight than 
all present welcomed him with a most hearty clapping of hands. His Royal 
Highness and his attendants having entered the carriage which was waiting his 
reception, the officers of the household who had accompanied him to the car- 
riage door returned again to attend upon her Majesty. 


It was now within a few minutes of twelve o'clock, and her Majesty's ap- | 


pearance was looked for every moment with the greatest interest and 
anxiety 

In a few minutes after twelve the word of import “ sharp” was again 
heard, and after e short lapse of time her Majesty descended the staircase into 
the grand hall, accompanied by her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, the 
Mistress of the Robes (the Duchess of Sutherland), and one of the Ladies in 
Waiting, attended by the principal Officers of the Household, and the two 
Pages of Honour, who bore her Majesty’s beautiful white train. Orange blos- 
soms decorated her Majesty's brow, and formed a highly-becoming headdress ; 
indeed the whole attire of her Majesty formed the beau idcal of a Royal bride's 
apparel. ] 

The front gates were now thrown open,and at a quarter before twelve 
o'clock, the weather still continuing fair, the Park guns announced the de par 


ture from the Palace of Prince Albert; his father, the Duke of Saxe Coburg 

Gotha ; his brother, Prince Ernest ; and their suite The Prince on making 

his appearance with his Royal relati es, was ele he spectators with en- 
After which, her Majest €, attend af 














the remsinder of this temporary strucjuse had the semblance of being constructed 
of solid masonry. The floor of the colonnade was covered with rich Brussels 
carpet, which extended into the vestibule, up the grand staircase tothe armoury, 
through the presence-chamber to Queen Anne’s drawing-room, and thence to the 
ante-chamber and throne-room, where her Majesty and Prince Albert’s portions 
of the procession were marshalled. The seats throughout, erected for the ac- 
commodation of the spectators, were covered with crimson cushions and yellow 
fringes, thus sustaining uniformity throughout. They were railed off from the 


Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting 
Master of the Horse. 
Lord Steward. 
Lord Chamberlain. 
SEVENTH CARRIAGE. 


py 
Che Queen. 
| ye <a ol | line of procession. 

stress 0 , eS. Tithi iin Thee Wheel 

Gua hs maeteense od bas Waeeeaaeainteaideeientin baeieeeel W ithin the chapel her Majesty commanded that all the members of her house- 
uadieds 3 " ee recdh } an : iten game Malaste.” cahiah per | hold should be accommodated, and the pleces were apportioned under the direc- 
: ‘bon eee ee eee s ot ak oo majesty, whteh conuaA’ | tion of the Lord Chamberlain according to a scale of precedence, as were all the 

y mission until her arrival at St. James's. 
; F | other places for which tickets were granted. 
2 . . .ear > 7 _ — ' 56 - le e pe a6 

ay hy aap ote env Bhan Y human — 5 oto i anon | Tt was caleulated phat rather more than five hundred distinguished individuals 
must have been at least fifty thousand persons present. Mos 1e specta- sR oe TN ener etme eel : ie » di. 
tors wore white favours, and, in spite of the unfavourable weather, and the vided tate “a absoeeced was romarkally teilinnt. ‘Ihe gupetine were 
cr and py yey of the I _ hy waited with the greatest anxiety | The Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers occupied the end gallery opposite the 
and good tempe parance 5 188 ee ¥ : 
and gooa temper fer the appearance of the procession. | altar. Their dresses were of the most magnificent and costly description, and 

they all wore the decorations of various orders. The head-dresses of the ladies 
| were most profusely studded with jewels. 

One of the earliest in attendance was his Excellency the American Ambassa- 
| dor, Mr. Stevenson. He was soon followed by the Belgian Minister and Mrs. 
| Van de Weyer, and before eleven o'clock the whole of the Ambassadors, with 
| their ladies, were in this gallery. 


1 half. ] ) ‘ . load tht di f| In the front seat were places for six, but only five took their seats there, as his 
until half-past eleven o’clock, the hour at which it had been fixed the doors o | Excellency Count Sebastiani, the Ambassador from the King of the French, was 


| os ry re. ~ I ree —_— be -—. The Fore ign ——— the | unaccompanied by his Countess. We believe the other two nations whose rep- 
Ministers ¢f State, and the members of the Privy Council were set down at | -..ontatives had the front seat were the Austrian and the Russian, with their 
| the entrance in the Ambassadors’ court, and the general company either | ladiés 
“— —— ore o of a oe where a Me a se | The Turkish Ambassador was also in this gallery. 
Th — mo a 7 “i at the ae ee GUS ROSE HEAt oes a ; The Cabinet Ministers were all in attendance before eleven o'clock. They 
ke servants of the nobility and gentry for the most part wore their state | were attired in the official uniform of blue and gold. 
| liveries, with wedding favours, and notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 


" | — | The Knights of the Garter were decorated with the splendid insignia of that 
the morning the streets in the vicinity of the Palace presented a very animat- | noble order 


ed appearance. Here, as in the Parks, the arrangements of the metropolitan | py, Archbishop of Canterbury was the first of the eminent ecclesiastics who 
a ag Mea adsnirable. one ae veg 0g “toa i aor ee Minis- were in attendance. His Grace came as early as half-past ten, and took his seat 
> ’ re. > Right » Chance > Exche , , , 
| ters ae he yoo he hy - d on. t ¥ ewe tor of the 1 "Ves tr on the left-hand side of the altar, where were placed two stools—the other for 
ne » _ < ¢ a 2 , , $S1C } . . ‘ ' 
Selb *. “ . 4 Hollend. L ti Joh ‘Re berg Maz ae “mc i ee his Grace the Archbishop of Cork, who soon after entered the chapel, and took 
I - Ch. ’ fe: aenery Snow Sawnee vith hie ogy h oe avi. | his place beside him. His Grace of York, however, had none of the duty allotted 
— eae ona sibet go Pag Poe meee pot eee = ; 7 wes on "of to him, as the marriage ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
sun Tamera Tend Meret, given cols detehea ofan the an ag of tan aig he espn ir rea 
ts oF 2 . — ‘ — “? | fis place at the right-hand side of the altar. 
entered the Park, and formed at intervals along the line of reute, the centre | ——-~- 4 , : . 
mall, and the anxiety of the spectators to secure good situations was at its Amongst those who arrived first in the galleries were the Earl and Countess of 
7 ean I = Craven, Lady Mary Compton, the Solicitor General and lady, Lord Carrington, 
height. Trees were ascended, lamp-posts were mounted, and insecure foot- ey 5g : ‘ ; tae. 
° : pont ‘ Lord Dalmeny, Earl of Derby, Miss Davys, Countess of Euston, Lord Adolphus 
ings were attained on the tops of the iron railings. The roofs of Stafford | 5 ; mh . ; : . . 
» > ; } Fitzelarence, Lady Louisa Fitzroy, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Co- 
House, the gate house, the Palace itself, and Marlborough House, were crowd- | — ' Tox. Locd Need oN 
ed, and as the rain had subsided, the scene had beeome exceedingly gay. Pre- | !one! Fox, Lady Mary Fox, Lor Led rick Gordon, the Bishop of Norwich, 
, as _ s Ss 9 i. 1 ac ! . gs yay. uP ? usts aE j 4 ad “its . ati ieut.-Gen. . 
sently the Life Guards, with their splendid band, tvok their station in the “ panei 1 a4 pd a of "ae ag po 5 Meet - gig be J 
court-yard next Marlborough House, and in front ef the great gates at the foot a? LAT gan, 1A 1 4G 'p eo 2 oh Bi r ene . — “4 “A Ww R 4 ri 
S gee.” eae ; a oe : wale | of Northampton, Lor aget, the Bishop of Peterborough, Lor . Russell, 
of St. James’s-street. At half-past eleven their Royal Highnesses the Duke WR ; Tord aad amie ee Sir W  Ledy Somerville, tua 
and Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George and Princess Augusta of Cam- Lady ~ Russell, 1.01 ane SAPD eee ee we OR ACY cnet) aa 
ss ge, g | of Sefton, Countess of Sefton, Lord Saye and Sele, the Marquis of ‘Tavistock, 
bridge, arrived in state, escorted bya party of the Life Guards, and their | . . S87 ; , “ 
R al Highnesses were loudly cheered in their progress through the Park | Lord and Lady Worsley, the Marquis of Winchester, the Marchioness of Win- 
a 5 loeb y ‘ 5 eld 5 , *, | chester, the Hon. E. J. and Mrs. Stanley : Mr. and Mrs. F’ Si 
and were received by the guard in the garden with the usuai honours. His che ape, bt Hon E. “no or ys the Hon Mr pat tap War hinee Maule, Sir 
Roval Hict Ay Tasty fieig omen yg ayaa sc Aap Re Willoughby and Lady Gordon, the Vice-Chancellor and Lady Shadwell, the Hon. 
aye ; + _ : % rT " Guard e cw im a crwards, also Captain Frederick Spencer, R. N., the Attorney General and the Baroness Stra- 
eer Se eee oe Ee | theden, Lord and Lady Langdale, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 


At nine o'clock the doers for admission of spectators were opened, and at } 


1. : ’ | and Lady Denman, Lordvand Lady Howick, Lord Ashley, the Countess of Lich- 
half-past ten o'clock but few seats remained unoccupied in Queen Anne’s room, 


th } I th ‘ol ber, the long galler o in a , | field, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, the Marquis and Marchioness of Cholmon- 
1e presence chamber, the guard chamber, the long gallery, or in the colon- |). 7? 4) : Sve .M: s deat ene ve ae 
nade. The ladies and gentlemen who filled the seats all appeared in full | » the Counananins eowcer, the. engeis and Dan hionees of, Westminster, 
i , pees ek ’ “ | Sir George Grey, Lady Euston and one of her daughters, Sir Hussey and Lady 
dress, the ladies without plumes. Queen Anne’s room was occupied princi- | \> “ : 
pally by the nobility and gentry. Jane those present ne the paoner Seated near the haut-pas were—the two ladies Stafford, the Countess of Bur- 
Ay peey » . f 2 "ye > a /, a . a 
of Anglesey, the Counte Po oy “rey V rho = Dede Fi : ~ lington, the Duchess of Hamilton, the Duke of W ellington, the Duke of Suther- 
rulam, Viscount and Viscountess 4 “Eat D. y and Miss reel, lady Reid, land, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Devonshire, the Countess of Carlisle, 
Somerset, Lady Georgiana Bathurst, Earl Deda Warr, the Earl of Sheffielc ' : . 4 
ne ae, gle : 7 . ’ 7 ; »| the Ex sle, ¢ » Marquis of Anglesey. 

the Lords Lennox, Lady Dover and Lord Dover, Lady Theresa Lister, the | ry irl of Carlisle, and the oom Ang y ; — 
H pling vom T | . I Ed me Ho d Bar i b- | he Right Hon. James Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the House of Commons, 

ou. C. C. Cavendish, Lord ee pea «rd Edward Howard, — _ f | entered the gallery, where a seat was prepared for him, soon after eleven, in his 
zeltern, and several attaches to the oreign Embassies in their respec tive oon | fail drese robes..*2n the same gallery were also Lord John Russell, the Marquis 
tumes. By means of the arrangement of different-coloured tickets the spec | of Normanby, Lord Morpeth, and the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
tators were admitted to the different rooms with the greatest regularity. The Duke of Wellington wore his full uniform as a Field Marshal, and carried 

iJ ‘ ar > ‘ J . . ’ ide 7 5 y 

Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms lined the side of the | his baton ; he wore three collars of orders, and on his breast was the Waterloo 

Queen Anne's room opposite the temporary erection, and were also stationed | His Grace was the object of great interest, and was ushered to his seat, 


l; 
; cee : | medal 
in the presence chamber. The corps were commanded by their Liout. the which, by the courtesy of the other Dukes present, was the one nearest to the 
Hon. Edward Butler. , 4 


4 "| : | altar ; 
The Yeomen of the Guard were on duty, in their Coronation costume in the | About half-past eleven Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher of the Black Rod, 


guard chamber. Sir Edward Pearson, Lieut. of the Yeomen of the Guard ; entered, and soon after some of the Heralds, in their gorgeous tabards, gave evi- 
Mr. James Bunce Curling, Clerk of the Cheque of the Hon. Corps of Gentle- | dence of the coming presence of Royalty 








| 





ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

Long before the hour appointed for opening the doers of the Chapel Royal 
to those who had obtained the Lord Chamberlain’s tickets of admission to the 
Chapel Royal, and the suite of state apartments through which the Royal pro- 
cession was to pass, the avenues in the vicinity of St. James's Palace were 
crowded with carriages, which continued to set down without intermission 














;men at Arms; Sir Benjamin Smith, and the Exons of the Yeomen Guard, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager came in state, attended by her suite, in 
| were also present three carriages. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe 
gi | Weimar, and was attended by the Countess of Mayo and Pranees Lady Clinton, 

Che Chapel Ropal. | Ladies in Waiting; the Hon. Miss Eden, Maid of Honor im Waiting; Earl 

|} At nine o'clock the doors of the Chapel Royal weré thrown open, when the | Howe, Lord Chamberlain: Earl of Denbigh, Master of the Horse ; Hon. Mr 


| nobility and gentry, who had obtained the Lord Chamberlain's ticket -Chamberlain and 1 
The altar and haut-pas, although very limited in extent, | Maj sty; Sir Horace Seymour, Equerry 
| had a very splendid appearance. The whole was | ned with crimson velvet, that | zon, Gentleman Usher in Waiting 
| portion over the communion table being hung with rich festoons of crimson vel- | Her Majesty’s train was borne by two of her pages of honor. 


‘ reer ' 
of admis- | Ashley, \ 


Rev. J. R. Wood, Chaplain to her 
Waiting ; and the Hon. Captain Cur 


ice ‘Treasurer 


s? 


) sion, began to arrive 





vet, edged with gold lac« The Gothic pillars supporting the galleries above The clergy of the Chapel Royal took their places on either side of the Chapel, 

were gilt, as were also the mouldings of the oaken panels where exposed. ‘The | in the two front pews next to the altar : ’ 

Gothic railing round the communion table. too, was gilt lhe communion table Soon after the arrival of the Queen and I —— Albert from Buckingham het 
covert iw 1 rich profusion of go plate id on each side was a stool fo Lar on W by Sir William Woods, Garter P ncipat 
Are shop of Canterbur id the ib f Land On the lef t iN \ the throne ‘ I tre déor 
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its tothe Chapel Royal exactly at Twenty-five minutes past twelve 
o’clock in the following order, the drums and trumpets playing at the head of the 
procession, and reached the door of the presence chamber :— 


Prince Albert's Procession. 


Drums and Trumpets. 
Sergeant Trumpeter, J. Rivett, Esq. 
Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Robert Chester, Knt. 
The Bridegroom’s Gentlemen of Honour, 
Mr. Seymour, Sir George Anson, G. C. B., and Mr. George E. Anson. 
Attended by C. G. Young, Esq., ee and G. F. Beltz, Esq., Lancaster 
erald. 
Vice-Chamberlain of her 
Majesty’s Household. 
Earl of Belfast, G. C. H. 


PRINCE ALBERT, 


of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 

Wearing the Collar, Garter, and Star of the Order of the Garter, 
Supported by theie Serene Highnesses the Reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, wearing the ensigud of the Order of the Garter, and the 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

Count Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and Baron De Lowenfels. 


The procession passed through Queen Anne’s room, the presence and guard 
chambers, descending the grand staircase, and through the colonnade to the 
Chapel Royal. 

On entering the chapel the drums and trumpets filed off without the door, 
and, the procession advancing, his Royal Highness was conducted to the seat 

ided for him on the left hand of the altar. His supporters, the Duke of 

axe Coburg and Gotha and the Hereditary Prince, with the officers of their 

suite, occupied seats near Prince Albert. The Master of the Ceremonies and 
the officers of the bridegroom stood near the person of his Royal Highness. 

His Serene Highness wore a field-marshal’s uniform, with large rosettes of 
white satin on his shoulders. 

The demeanour of the Prince, though evidently labouring under strong emo- 
tions, was manly and graceful in the extreme. 

When his Royal Highness reached the haut-pas he was conducted by the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Queen Dowager, whose hand he respectfully but affec- 
tionately kissed. He then bowed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York respectively, whose seats were on the right of the altar ; 
then to the Bishop of London, who sat on the left of the altar, and took his 
seat. His Royal Tienes was then observed to engage in conversation with 
the Queen-Dowager daring the interval which occurred previous to the arrival of 
her Majesty the Queen. 

The Lord Chamberlain and the Vice-Chamberlain returaed to the state rooms 

to attend the Queen. The procession was immediately formed, and moved 
from the throne-room twenty-five minutes before one o’clock in the following 


order :— 
Che Queen’s Procession. 


Drums and Trumpets. 
Sergeant Trumpeter, T. L. Parker, Esq. 


Lord Chamberlain of her 
Majesty’s Household. 
arl of Uxbridge. 


Pursuivants. Parsuivants. 
W. Courthope, Esq., Albert W. Woods, Esq., 
Rouge Croix. Portcullis. 


T. W. King, Esgq., 


G. H. R. Harrison, Esq., 
Rouge Dragon. 


Bluemantle. 


Heralds. Heralds. 
Robert Laurie, Esq., James Pulman, Esq., 
Windsor. Richmond. 

W. A. Blount, Esq., G. F. Beltz, Esq., 
Chester. Lancaster. 


Charles Young, Esq., York Herald. 
Pages of Honour, 
Master Byng, Mr. Cowell, Master Wemyss. 
Equerry in Waiting, - Clerk Marshal, 
Lord Alfred Paget. Hon. Col. Cavendish. 
Groom in Waiting, Lord in Waiting, 
Hon. Major Keppel. Viscount Torrington. 
Comptroller of her Majesty’s Treasurer of her Majesty’s 
Household, * Household, 
Right Hon. George S. Byng. Earl of Surrey. 
The Master of the Buck- The Lord Steward of her Ma- 
hounds, jesty’s Household, 
Lord Kinnaird. The Earl of Erroll, K.T. 
Norroy King of Arms, Clarencieux King of Arms, 
Francis Martin, Esq. Joseph Hawker, Esq. 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the Council. 
Earl of Clarendon, G.C.H. Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
Two Sergeants-at-Arms, Two Sergeants-at-Aims, 
wearing their Collars wearing their Arms 
of S.S., and bearing Maces. of S.S., and bearing Maces. 
Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. 
Senior Gentleman Usher and Quarterly Waiter, the Hon. Heneage Legge. 
Gentleman Usher Daily Gentleman Usher 
Waiter and to the of the 
Sword of State, Black Rod, 
William Martins, Esq. Sir Augustus Clifford. 
Garter King at Arms, Sir Wm. Woods, carrying his sceptre. 

The Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk, K.G., carrying his gold baton of office. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Maltilda of Gloucester. 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 

Her train borne by the Hon. Miss Kerr. 

Prince George of Cambridge, 

Wearing the Collar and Star of the Order of the Garter, 
Attended by Colonel Cornwell. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 

Leading by the hand the Princess Mary of Cambridge, and 
Attended by Lady Augusta Somerset. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 

Attended by Lady Fanny Howard. 

(Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester was prevented 
by indisposition from being present.) 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 

Attended by Lady Mary Pelham. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

Carrying his Baton as Field Marshal, and wearing the Collars of the Order of 
the Garter, the Bath, and St. Michael and St. George, with the respective 
stars set in diamonds, attended by Baron Knesebeck. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
Wearing the Stars and Collars of the Orders of the Garter, 
the Thistle, and the Bath, attended by Col. Wildman. 
Vice-Chamberlain of the Sword of State, Lord Chamberlain of 


her Majesty's borne by her Majesty’s 
Household, Lore Viscount Household, 
Earl of Belfast. Melbourne. Earl of Uxbridge. 


THE QUEEN. 


Wearing the Collar of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
Her Majesty’s train borne by the following twelve unmarried 
Ladies, viz. :— 
Lady C. A Gordon Lennox 
Lady E. A. G. D. Howard, 
Lady Ida Hay 
Lady C. L. W. Stanhope 
Lady H. Bouverie 
Lady Mary C. Howard. 
Groom of the Robes, 
Captain Seymour. 
Master of the Horse, Mistress of the Robes, 
The Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. The Duchess of Sutherland 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
The Marchioness of Normanby The Duchess of Bedford 
The Countess of Charlemont The Countess of Sandwich 
The Dowager Lady Lyttelton The Countess of Burlington 
The Lady ortman The Lady Barham. 
Maids of Honour, 
The Honourable Harriet Pitt 
The Hon. Amelia Murray The Hon. Caroline Cocks 
The Hon. Henrietta Anson The Hon. Matilda Paget 
The Hon. Harriet Lister The Hon. S. M. Cavendish. 
: Women of the Bedchamber, 
Lady Harriet Clive 


Viscountess Forbes 
Lady Charlotte Copley Lady Caroline pone 


Lady Adelaide Paget 
Lady Sarah F. C. Villiers 
Lady Frances E. Cowper 
Lady Elizabeth West 

Lady Mary A. F. Grimston 
Lady Eleanora C. Paget 


Mrs. Brand The Hon. Mrs. Campbell Lady Gardiner. 
Captain of the Yeo- Gold Stick, Captain of the Band 
men of the Lord Hill, G.C.B. of Gentlemen-at- 


Guard, and G.C.H. Arms, 





She Albion. 


The Exons of the Yeomen of the Guard, Mr. Samuel Hancock, Captain 

Bellairs, and Mr. Seymour Sadler; and the Clerk 

of the Cheque, Mr. Ellerthorp. 
Six Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Six Yeomen of the Guard to close the procession. 
On arriving at the entrance of the chapel, the drums and trumpets filed off. 
The Gentlemen-at-Arms remained outside the chapel door, in the ante-chapel, 
during the ceremony. The Yeomen of the Guard remained at the foot of the 
staircase, in the ante-chapel, during the ceremony. The respective persons 
composing the procession were conducted to the places provided for them; the 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood Royal to the seats prepared for them on the 
haut-pas ; and the several ladies attendant upon the Queen to the seats provided 
near her Majesty’s person. 
e Queen, we fancied, looked rather pale, in spite of an evident and suc- 
cessful effort to maintain that composure which so well svited with her high 
station and trying occasion in which her Majesty was engaged. 
THE CEREMONIAL. 


After her Majesty, his Royal Highness the Prince Albert, and the other 

Royal and distinguished personages had taken their respective places, and their 

ladies in waiting had been ushered to their seats below the bench of Peeresses, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury advanced, and in a clear and benignant tone of 
voice commenced reading the marriage service contained ir. our ritual. We 

have seen her Majesty in the vast and venerable area of Westminster Abbey, 

receiving the homage of her assembled nobles, and pledging herself to maintain 

the laws and constitution of the land she rules, and well we bear in mind the 

enthusiastic loyalty and love with which that imposing ceremony was viewed 

by all who beheld it; but, on the present occasion, when the majesty of the 

Queen was almost, as it were, merged in the feelings of the woman; when, as 

a “woman,” she was addressed by the Most Reverend Prelate, and as a woman 

she took the “man”’ of her choice before the assembled nobles of her kingdom, 

and vowed “to love, honour, and obey” him, in the same form of phrase as the 

humblest of her subjects, an irresistible attack was made upon the hearts of all 

who were present, which we are sure few could have experienced without 

emotion. 

The ceremony was precisely that of our liturgy ; the passages left open for 

the names, with the initials M. and N., being simply supplied with the names 

‘Albert and Victoria.” Thus, the Archbishop said to the Prince, “ Albert, 

wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, to live together after God's 

ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony! Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 

honour, and keep her in sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep 

thee only unto her, as long as ye both shall live?” To which his Royal High- 

ness replied, in a firm tone of voice, ‘I will.” 

When the similar inquiry was addressed to her Majesty, “ Victoria, wilt thou 

have Albert to thy wedded husband, to live together after God's ordinance in 

the holy estate of matrimony't Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 

honour and keep him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all other, keep 

thee orly unto him, so long as ye both shall live?” The Queen, in accents 

which, though full of softness and music, were audible at the most extreme 

corner of the chapel, replied “I will ;” and on so doing accompanied the ex- 

pression with a glance at his Royal Highness, which convinced ‘all who beheld 
it that the heart was with her words. 

Wher the Archbishop inquired, ** Who giveth this woian to be married to 
this man!” the Duke of Sussex advanced, and presented her Majesty to his 
Royal Highness. : 

The usual forms of trothing faith were then gone through, and in a tone of 
voice, and with a clearness of expression which we have seldom witnessed on 

similar occasions in much humbler walks of life. Her Majesty’s expression of 
the words * love, cherish, and obey,”’ the confiding look with which they were 
accompanied, were ininitably chaste and beautiful. The exact words spoken 
were :— 

“J, Albert, take thee, Victoria, to my wedded wife, to have and to hold,from 
this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 

health, to love and to cherish, till death us do part, according to God's holy 

ordinance ; and thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

‘I, Victoria, take thee, Albert, to my wedded husband, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I give thee my troth.” 

Prince Albert then placed the,ring on her finger, repeating — 

“With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The remaining portions of the ceremony were then impressively read by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the union having been concluded, the Royal pro- 
cession left the chapel in the same form that it arrived, the only difference being, 
that Prince Albert’s retinue went out first without him, and that he remained be- 
hind to escort her Majesty, hand-in-hand, and ungloved, out of the chapel, escort- 
ed and accompanied as she entered. 

The Queen, on the conclusion of the ceremony, shook hands cordially with 
the various members of the Royal Family. On passing the Queen Dowager’s 
chair, she went forward to meet her with evident and unaffected cordiality, kiss- 
ing her and shaking hands. Prince Albert then kissed the Queen Dowager’s 
hands, acknowledged her congratulations, and now formed with her Majesty in 
the procession. 

We are not quite sure of the fact, but it struck us that, although her Majesty 
went through her part of the ceremony with amazing dignity and self-possession, 
whilst the Archbishop was reading the concluding prayers and admonition, she 
shed a tear or two. Certain it is that she applied for her handkerchief at the 
conclusion of the Archbishop’s address, and whilst a joyous and affable smile 
illumed her Majesty’s features, it was pretty evident that the emotion within her 
bosom was of no ordinary character. 


which we briefly but sincerely pray “ May God’s blessing be upon it.” 
In the Chapel Royal the musical department was under the direction of Sir 
George Smart, who presided at the organ, to which a long movement was adapt- 
ed, rendered necessary by the erection of the gallery in its front. In the centre 
of the gallery were the following gentlemen of the Chapel Royal :—Messrs. W. 
Knyvett, Wylde, Hawkins, Saimon, Evans, Nield, Vaughan, Welling (for Mr. 


man (for Mr. Goulden), and also ten boys bélonging to the chapel. 


be the Lord God,” was sung. 


THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Harbinger, closing the Royal procession. 


of York, and the Bishop of London. 


sent. 
Palace. 


Majesty, and the crowd began to prepare for the return of the illustrious pair 


Kent sat opposite her Majesty. 


THE DEJEUNER, . 





Earl of Iichester. Lord Foley. 


Such was the course and termination of this solemn and interesting event, of 


Hobbs), Hawes, Roberts, Horncastle, J. B. Sale, Welsh, Clark, Bradbury, Chap- 


On the entrance of his Royal Highness Prince Albert into the chapel Sir 
George Smart played a voluntary, and also when her Majesty entered the cha- 
pel. After the prayer ‘ God the Father,” the choir sang ‘‘ God be merciful unto 
us,” composed by King ; and at the end of the service Kent’s anthem, “ Blessed 


At the conclusion of the marriage ceremony the procession returned to the 
state rooms, his Royal Highness Prince Albert taking the hand of the Queen. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng, Sir Frederick Smith, Mr. Blackwood, Capt. Green 
and Mr. Alfred Montgomery, Gentlemen Ushers, and Mr. Wilson, the Queen’s 


The attestation of her Majesty’s marriage with his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha was then signed by all the illustrious party pre- 


The prelates retired from the Royal presence at the conclusion of this august 
ceremony, and her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert shortly after- 
wards took their departure, attended by the Royal suite, for Buckingham 


Precisely at half-past one the discharge of a Royal salute of twenty-one guns, 
by the ordnance on the parade in front of the Horse Guards, announced to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis that the ring had been placed upon the finger of her | pellished with classical and mythological subjects. 


At two o'clock in the afternoon her Majesty gave a breakfast at Buckingham 
Palace. The company present included their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of | The cover of this cup represents the combat of St. George and the Dragon. Un- 
Kent, the Princess Sophia Matilda, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge, Prince George, and the Princesses Augusta and Mary of Cam- 
Goth their Serene Highnesses the Duke and Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg 
L Got the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of | der, modelled from Stothard’s design. Among the tankards was a very large 
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York, the Bishop of Norwich, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Earl of Clarendon, Earl of Erroll, Earl of Uxbridge, Earl of Albemarle, 
Viscount Melbourne, Countess of Sandwich, Lady Fanny Howard, Lady Au- 
sta Somerset, Lord John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, Honourable Miss 
ocks, Hon. Miss Cavendish, Mrs. Brand, Viscount Torrington, Hon. Major 
Keppel, Hon. Miss Kerr, and Lord Alfred Paget. 





THE ROYAL DEPARTURE FOR WINDSOR. 
Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert left Buckingham Palace at 
four o'clock, in a carriage and four, with outriders in scarlet liveries, and escorted 
by a party of Light Dragoons, for Windsor Castle. Her Majesty was conducted 
to her carriage by the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Master of the 


| Horse, the Treasurer of the Household, the Comptroller of the Household, the 


Marshal of the Household, and the Clerk Marshal. 
The Countess of Sandwich, Lady in Waiting; the Maid of Honor in Wait- 
mg i Viscount Torrington, Lord in Waiting; Hon. Major Keppel, Groom in 
aiting ; and Lord Alfred Paget, Equerry in Waiting, Sllowed in Royal car- 

riages. 
As her Majesty’s carriage passed under the marble farch, the Royal standard 
was lowered. _— 
THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 
About eleven o’clock a large number of respectably-dressed persons, the most 
of them wearing white favours and rosettes, on which were worked the words 
“Long life and happiness to Victoria and Albert,” and ‘ Victoria and Albert,” 
assembled in front of Kensington Palace, for the purpose of witnessing the de- 
parture of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex to attend the Royal nuptials, 
where he was to give away the illustrious bride. At half-past eleven a troop of 
Life Guards marched up the avenue, and took up a position opposite the entrance 
of his Royal Highness’s apartments, for the purpose of acting as an escort, and 
about the same time the carriage, drawn by two horses, with the servants in State 
liveries, drew up to the door. His Royal Highness did not, however, leave until 
fourteen minutes to twelve o’clock. His Royal Highness looked remarkably 
well, and was dressed in uniform, wearing his collars and orders, and was accom- 
panied by one of his equerries. 
Between one and two o’clock a very heavy shower of rain drove many per- 
sons who had already taken up positions on the road to their homes. Shortly 
afterwards, however, it cleared up, and remained dry during the remainder of the 
day. At three o’clock a powerful band of musicians, with wind instruments, 
took up a position on some seats erected for them on the eastern side of the 
triumphal arch, where they commenced playing appropriate ‘national and loyal 
airs, and shortly afterwards numbers of the principal inhabitants of Kensington, 
wearing white favours and rosettes, assembled near the same spot, for tho pur- 
pose of paying all due respect to the illustrious bride and bridegroom on their 
entrance into the town. The children, having finished their repast and drank 
the healths of the illustrious and happy pair, also lined the side of the 
road near the school-rooms, as did those also belonging to the British Schools, 
each having white flags and rosettes. Atthat time the town presented an ap- 
pearance that cannot be remembered by the oldest inhabitants. From the gates 
of Hyde Park there was a line of carriages on each side of the way (except in 
High street, where the police would not allow them to stop), extending down to 
Hammersmith, while the footpaths and the middle of the road was most densely 
crowded by respectable persons, almost the whole of whom wore white favours, 
and the windows of all the houses on either side were filled with elegantly dress- 
ed fomales, white being the prevailing colour. 
It being known that her Majesty’s carriage had been ordered for half past 
three o'clock, from that time the greatest excitement prevailed among the as- 
sembled multitude, each endeavourmg to catch the first glimpse of ther ap- 
proach, At length, after repeated disappointments, the vanguard of the escort 
of the 14th Dragoons were observed to issue from the gates of Hyde Park, 
and at twenty-five minutes past four o'clock the Royal carriage appeared in 
sight. The band inmstantty struck up ‘* God save the Queen,” which was most 
enthusiasttcally responded to bv the vast assemblage. The Royal cortege ad- 
vanced fromthe Park at arapid pace; but on her Majesty perceiving the pre- 
parstions of the inhabitants of her native place for greeting her progress thro’ 
their vicinity, on an occasion of such deep interest to the nation generally, an 
order was immediately issued to proceed more steadily, and the Queen and her 
illustrious consort passed under the triumphal arch at a walking pace, 2midst 
expressions of loyalty and attachment, which far exceeded any we have before 
witnessed Every hat was off, and the windows of the houses were one mass 
of waving haudkerchiefs. ‘The Royal cortege proceeded through the town at a 
very slow pace, affording every person an opportunity of seeing the illustrious 
air. 

After the Royal cavalcade had passed, the crowd began gradually to disperse, 
but during the remainder of the evening the town, which was one blaze of light, 
continued much crowded by persons to witness the illuminations. 





ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT WINDSOR. 
(From our own Correspondent.] 

Her Majesty and Royal Consort arrived at the Castle at a quarter before seven 
o'clock, under a guard of honour, composed of the 2d Life Guards, commanded 
by Lieutenant Totenham. Her Majesty, on being handed from the carriage by 
his Royal Highness, took the arm of the Prince, and the illustrous and happy 
couple ascended the grand staircase, and then proceeded to the Royal apart- 
ments. 
The Royal dinner party was limited to the following personages, who com- 
posed the suite, namely :—Lady Sandwich (Lady in Waiting), the Hon. Misses 
Cocks and Cavendish (Maids of Honour), Viscount Torrington (Lord in Waiting), 
Major Keppel and Captain Seymour (the Groom and Equerry in Waiting). 
The Queen's marriage has been celebrated at Windsor and Eton with every 
demonstration of loyalty and respect. Between three and four hundred pounds 
have been subscribed by the inhabitants of Windsor and given to the poor.— 
Public dinners have taken place at the ‘Town Hall and principal inns in the bo- 
rough, and the illuminations were general and exceedingly brilliant. Our neigh- 
bours at Eton have vied with the inhabitants of Windsor in showing respect to 
their Sovereign on this auspicious event. Opposite to the college was erected a 
representation of the Parthenon at Athens, which was brilliantly illuminated by 
several thousand variegated lamps ; it was surmounted by flags and banners, and 
under the Royal arms was displayed the following motto :—* Gratulatur Etona 
Victorie et Alberto.” Under the clock tower of the college there was a blaze of 
light, and several appropriate devices were displayed in various coloured lamps. 
A triumphant arch, composed of evergreens and numerous lamps tastefully dis- 
played, extended across the road opposite the residence of the Rev. Mr. Cook- 
esley. ‘The proprietors of several inns in the town, and inhabitants generally, 
displayed their loyalty upon this occasion by the exhibition of various elegant 
devices. At this town they also liberally subscribed to the feasting of the poor. 
The Royal cortege came to the Castle through Eton, and were met by the Eton 
ians (wearing white favours), by whom her Majesty was received by acclamations. 
They then gathered round the Royal procession and escorted her Majesty and 
the Prince through the towns of Eton and Windsor to the gates of the Castle 

The officers of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards, and those of the 2d battal- 
lion of the Rifle Brigade, each had a banquet at their respective barracks, and 
regaled the whole of the privates with the old English fare, roast beef and plum 


The greater portion of the ladies and gentlemen forming the procession remain- pudding. 
ed in the drawing-room ; but the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Se adbiien teint aii " op a 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, the Princess Augusta, the Duchesses of | 810) neither were the poor in the alms-houses and poor-house; every one, 
Kent, Gloucester, and Cambridge, the Princess Sophia Matilda, the Duke and 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the Lord President of the Council, and the principal Ministers and great 
officers of State, members of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
passed on to the throne-room, where the illustrious party were shortly joined by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, his Grace the Archbishop 


The children of the charitable institutions were not forgotten on this occa- 


from the highest to the lowest, participated in the celebration of this national 
event. 

A spacious room in the Augusta Tower, commanding an extensive view of 
the Long Walk, has been magnificently fitted up. The bedstead, made by Sed- 
don, of London, is of beautifully polished maple, and the furniture and hangings 
are of rich green damask. On the right of this room is the Queen’s dressing- 
room, and on the left isa similar room for his Royal Highness. 

THE BANQUET. 

A State banquet, in celebration of her Majesty’s marriage was given last ever. 
ing at St. James’s Palace, in the grand banquetting-room. A cross table at the 
end of the room was appropriated for the principal guests; the rest of the com- 
pany occupied two long tables at the sides of the room. 

In the middle of the cross table was placed her Majesty’s wedding cake de- 
corated with four elegant flags of white satin, containing the Royal arms 

The gold plate was used at the banquet, and the plateaux of all the tables con- 
tained some of the finest epergnes and candelabra in the Royal collection, em- 


A magnificent sideboard, at the end of the room, hung with crimson drapery, 


The procession to Buckingham Palace was reformed at twenty minutes to two looped up with white rosettes, the highest in the centre, surmounted by the 
o'clock, pretty much in the same order in which it moved in the morning. Prince n 
Albert too# his place in the same carriage with her Majesty, the Duchess of 
Sutherland taking her place with the Earl of Albemarle, who, on this occasion, 
waived his official right to be in the same carriage with her Majesty. The 
Queen occupied the place of honour, and Prince Albert and the Duchess of | pattle piece, 


Imperial crown, displayed to great advantage a great number of every variety of 
shields, salvers, vases, naded. 6 and cups, interspersed and illuminated with can- 
delabra and sconces. 

The shield immediately under the crown had a fine alto relievo, the subject a 
At the bottom of the sideboard were a number of choice tankard ; 
and cups, the most interesting of the number being the najional cup, designed 
by Flaxman, with the patron saints of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in niches, 
introduced on the circumference, and between the divisions the national badges 
of the throe nations, formed by precious stones, and surmounted each by crowns. 


der the centre shield were a curious salver from Mexico, and the antique urn 
captured from the Spanish Armada. In the principal division were also the 
shield of Achilles, and a very large gold dish, with a very deep and elegant bor- 
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one, having inserted in it a great number of medals, struck in Holland, during 
the time of the Commonwealth, in honour of the Knights ofthe Garter. A me- 
dallion of Charles the Second is placed in the centre. The handle is formed by 
the figure of a dragon, and the tankard has on the top a large crown adorned with 
precious stones, the cushion formed by a single amethyst of large size. Bulb 
and chrystal cups and others, with enamelled paintings, or enriched with precious 
stones, and several vases copied from the Warwick vase, were among the col- 
lection, which also included some statuary groups executed in gold. 

The following distinguished personages had the honour of receiving invita- 
tions to the State banquet :—Her Royul Highness the Duchess of Kent, their 
Serene Highnesses the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha and Prince Ernest of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Marchioness of Normanby, Marquis of Head- 
fort, Earl and Countess of Erroll, Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Earl and 
Countess of Albemarle, Earl and Countess of Surrey, Earl of Belfast, Earl and 


Countess of Burlington, Earl and Countess of Fingall, Earl of Ichester, Lady 


C. Lennox, Lady A. Paget, Lady E. Howard, Lady Sarah Villiers, Lady Ida 
Hay, Lady Fanny Cowper, Lady W. Stanhope, Lady Jane Bouverie, Lady L. 
West, Lady M. Grimston, Lady Ellen Paget, Lady Mary Howard, alia 
Lady Byron, Lord Gardner, Viscount and Viscountess Torrington, Lord and Lady 
Lilford, Lord Alfred Paget, Lord Foley, Lord and Lady Kimnaird, Hon. Major 
and Mrs. Keppel, Lord and Lady Barham, Lord and Lady Portman, Lord How- 
den, Viscountess Forbes and Mr. Vaughan, Lady Fanny Howard, Dowager Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Constance Paget, the Right Hon. George S. and Lady Agnes 
Byng, Sir Joseph and Lady Charlotte Copley, Mr. and Lady Harriet Clive, Mr. 
and Lady Theresa Digby, Colonel and Lady Isabella Wemyss, Colonel 
and Lady K. Buckley, Lady Caroline Barringtan, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. 
Grey, Hon. Captain and Mrs. Campbell, Hon Colonel and Mrs. Cavendish, 
Hon. William Cowper, Hon. Charles A. Murray, Sir Robert and Juady Gar- 
diner, Sir Robert and Lady Otway, Sir William and Lady Lumley, Sir Henry 
and Lady Wheatley, Hon Harriet Pitt, Hon. Miss Cocks, Hon. Miss Spring 
Rice, Hon. Matilda Paget, Hon. Miss Anson, Hon. Miss Cavendish, Hon. 
Miss Lister, Hon. Miss Murray, Miss Davys, Mr. and Mrs. Brand, Sir Frederick 
Stovin, Colonel Armstrong, Mr. Rich, General Sir F. Wetherall, Colonel Cou- 
per General Upton, Master Cavendish, Master Cowell, Hon. A. 











Zhe Albion. 


sumptuous and elegant - We suppose these matters were uader the direction 
of a committee. But, by whomsoever they were conducted, they evinced a 
determination that in these minor particulars, as in others of far greater im- 
portance, the Carlton Club should far outstrip every competitor. 

Grand dinner parties in honour of the day, to all of which the guests came 
in fuli Court dress, were given by— 

Viscount Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury, at his residence in South- 
street, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and a small party of the 
House of Peers. 

Lord John Russell, Secretary of State for the Colonies, at the Clarendon 
Hotel, to the Commander of the Forces, the President of the India Board, the 
Secretary at War, the Master-General of the Ordnance, the Judge Advocate- 
General, Lord Seaton, Sir Lionel Smith, the Adjutant-General of the Forces, 
the Quartermaster-General of the Forces, Lord Seymour, Colonel Anson, Sir 
R. Donkin, Captain Deans Dundas, Sir Henry Macleod, Mr. W. Clay, Mr. L. 
Sulivan, Captain Huntley, and the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 

Viscount Palmerston, her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
at his residence in Carlton-terrace, to all the Foreign Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters (with the exception of the Portuguese Minister, prevented by the recent 
decease of his lady), and the Under Secretaries of the Department, Messrs. 
Strangways and Backhouse. 

The Marquis of Normanby, Secretary of State for the Home Department, to 
the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Morpeth, Lord Denman, Lord Langdale, Lord 
Abinger, the Speaker of the House uf Commons, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Justice Bosanquet, the Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Justice Littledale, 
Mr. Justice Patteson, Mr. Baron Gurney, Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, Mr. Baron Maule, the Recorder of the city of London, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Sir Matthew Wood, the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Pattison, the Hon. Fox Maule, Mr. Phillipps, 
Mr. Norman Macdonald, Lieut.-Colonel York, and Mr. Justice Coltman. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, as Lord President of the Council, at Lansdowne 
House, to the geatlemen connected with his department. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his official residence in Downing-street, 


Chichester, | to the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Excise, the Governor and De- 


aster Wemyss, Master Byng, five gentlemen of the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s | puty-Governor of the Bank of England, the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 


suite, four gentlemen of the suite of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Sir 
George Anson, Mr. George Edward Anson, Mr. Seymour, Baron Stockmar, Mr. 
Marrable, Earl and Countess of Listowel, Lord A. Chichester, Mr. Francis Sey- 





of the Customs, the Paymaster-General of the Forces, the Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman of the East India Company, the Chairman of the Audit Office, 


| the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Stamps and Taxes, the Lords of the 


mour, Hon. Frederick Spencer, General Hill, Lord and Lady Willoughby d’Er- | Treasury, the Secretaries and Assistant Secretary to the Treasury. Colonel 


esby, and Baron de Heringen 

All the company came in Court Dress, the members of the Orders of Knight 
hood wearing their respective insignia. 

The band of the Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards was in attendance in 
an ante-room, and performed a number of favourite selections in the course of 
the night. 

The company assembled in full dress in the suite of state drawing-rooms at 
half-past seven, brilliantly illuminated, and on being summoned by the Lord 
Steward, at eight o’clock, proceeded through the portrait-gallery to the banquet- 
room. 

In the place of honour at the cross table was seated her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, supported on her right by the Earl of Erroll, and on her left by 
the Earl of Uxbridge. ato 

The Right Hon. G. S. Byng, and the Hon. C. A. Murray, presided at the 
side tables. , 

At ten o'clock the Lord Steward proposed “ The Queen,” with three times 
three, and drunk with all the honours, the band playing the national anthem. 

The health of “ Prince Albert ” \ and 
manner 


was next given, drank in a similar 
pa - : , 

* The Queen Dowager ” succeeded, and was drunk by the company in silence, 
as was also the following toast—* The Duke of Saxe Coburg.” 


“The Duchess of Kent,’ with three times three, fol! 


lowed, and was drunk 
with “ Hip, hip, hurrah,” &c., in the style observed in honouring the toasts of 
“ The Queen” and “ Prince Albert.” ~ 
The last toast proposed was “ Prince Ernest,’ which was drunk in silence. 


At twenty minutes past ten o’clock the Duchess of Kent arose, and the ladies 
retired to the state drawing-room, which, with the throne-room and Privy Coun- 
cil Chamber, had been thrown open and lighted up 

At a quarter past eleven the gentlemen followed—the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha aud Prince Ernest preceded, conducted by the Ear] 
accompanied by the Earl of Uxbridge and the Hon. C 
by the Ear! of Albemarle. 

By twelve o’clock the whole of the company had departed to attend a party 
given by the Duchess of Sutherland, who had retired shortly after the ladies rose 
from the dinner table. ; . 


s of Errol! and Surrey, 
A. Mur ay, and followed 


BANQUET AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, gave a dinner last ev 


ening at } 
House, 


; at Marlborough 
at which several members of the Royal Family were present. 
DINNER AT THEE CARLTON HOUSE. 

This entertainment, given upon the occasion of the Queen’s nupt! ils, was of 
the most magnificent character, was admirably managed, and went off with the 

reatest eclat. ‘The only circumstance which oceastoned regret was the limited 
Tiiiasions of the dinner-room, which has rendered necessary a rule to the effect 
that the number of convives at any banquet shall not exceed sixty, a number 
vastly disproportioned to that of the members of the club, not less, we under- 
stand, than twelve hundred. The rule was relaxed, however, in the present in- 
stance, as far as the size of the room would admit, without risking the chance of 
confusion, and incurring the certainty of discomfort. The sixty-four noblemen 
and gentlemen whose names we insert were at the table. How wany were de- 
prived of the gratification of joining the party may be conjectured when we say 
that, with very few exceptions, every member of the club now in London was 
anxious for a seat. The excellent club rule of yielding to priority of application, 
its just claim to preference was, however strictly adhered to. I'he party consisted 
of the following :-— 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., in the Chair 
ON His RIGHT. 

Duke of Wellington 
Earl of Haddington 
Lord Fitzgerald 
Lord Ellenborough 
Earl de la Warr 
Lord Ashburton 
Earl of Jersey 
Lord Burghersh 
Earl of Orkney 
Earl of Charleville 
Viscount Hawardan 
Lord Eliot 
Lord Villiers 
Lord C. Hamilton 
Mr. F. Baring 
Sir E. Sugden 
Sir F. Pollock 
Mr. Thesiger 
Hon. S. Herbert 
Sir George Clerk 
Sir H. Hardinge 
Sir Thomas Cochrane 
Mr. Ormsby Gore 
Hon. Capt. Goidon 
Colonel H. Baillie 
Mr. Pakington 
Mr. Dunbar 
Mr. J. Round 
Colonel Connolly 
Hon. W. Lascelles 
Sir A. Grant 
Mr. B. Baring 
Mr Sterling 


ON 
Marquis of Londonderry 
Lord Wharncliffe 
Lord Granville Somerset 
Lord Redesdale, 
Viscount Barrington 
Earl of Ripon 
Viscount Strangford 
Earl of Lincoln 
Earl of Normanton 
Duke of Argyll 
Lord Ashley 
Lord Decies 
Lord Emest Bruce 
Viscount Sydney 
Mr. Planta : 

Sir William Follett 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
Mr. Sergeant Goulbum 
Hon. H. Liddell 

Sir Charles Bagot 

Sir Walter James 

Mr. Henry Hope 

Mr. Litton 

Mr. Emerson Tennent 
Colonel Baker 

Mr. Milnes 

Mr. Manners Sutton 
Mr. Q. Dick 

Mr. Charles Ross 
Colonel Hall 

Mr. George Palmer 
Mr. Borthwick. 


HIS LEPT 


We think we may assert, without any breach of modesty or discretion, that 
the above, of all the numerous convivial parties to which the occasion of her 
Majesty’s marriage may have given rise throughout the boundless dominions 
of the Queen of England, was the most distinguished —the most distinguished, 
not for the rank and station of its members, though this also, we believe, we 
might fairly claim, but for the qualities which nations honour with their appro- 
bation and esteem, and which the inheritors of thrones who best understand 
their own pow and the interests of their people, always appreciate the most 
highly. We may not so far forget the sanctity of private society (the meeting 
being strictly of that character) as to attempt any details respecting the toasts, 
the manner in which they were introduced, or any other of the occurrences 
incidental to such an assembly. ‘The name of the distinguished chairman, and 
those of the noblemen and gentlemen over whose festivity he presided, render 
it needless for us to say that all breathed the true spirit of English loyalty and 
courtesy—a loyalty founded upon constitutional attachment to a constitutional 
throne, and remote alike from coldness and from adulation; and a courtesy 
which yields to that of no nation in the world, in generous and affectionate re- 
gard to tenderness of sex and age. 


The materiel and arrangement of the banquet were in the highest degree 


.| 


Maberly, and a party of Members of the House of Commons, including Sir G. 
Staunton, Messrs. Bernal, Hutton, Thornely, Hawes, and J. A. Smith. 

The Earl of Minto, First Lord of the Admiralty, at his official residence, to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, the Secretaries of the Admiralty, and the gentle- 
men connected with his Lordship’s department. 

Her Majesty’s tradesmen dined together in the grand hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Mr. Leslie in the chair, to celebrate the day. 

After the ceremony of her Majesty’s marriage yesterday, wedding-cake and 
wine were sent from the Lord Steward’s Office for the gentlemen and the boys 
of the choir of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 


Ladies’ Dresses. 


As a good deal of interest has been manifested as to the dresses worn at her 
Majesty's marriage, we subjoin a description of those worn by the Queen, some 


of the Ladies of the Royal family, and the female nobility in immediate attend- 
ance on her Majesty :— 





THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty the Queen wore on Ler head a wreath of orange blossoms and 
a veilof Honiton lace, with a necklace and earrings of diamonds. Her Ma- 
jesty’s dress was of white satin, with a very deep trimming of Honiton lace, in 
design similar to that of the veil. The body and sleeves were richly trimmed 
with the same material to correspond. The train was of white satin, and was 
also lined with white satin, trimmed with orange blossoms. The dress was 
made by Mrs. Bettans, her Majesty’s dressmaker. 

The cost of the lace alone on the Queen’s dress was £1,000. The satin, 
which was of a pure white, was manufactured in Spitalfields. 

Her Majesty wore an armlet having the motto of the Order of the Garter, 
‘** Honi soit qui mal y pense,”’ inscribed, and also wore the star of the Order. 

The lace of her Majesty’s bridal dress, though popularly called Honiton lace, 
was really worked at the village of Beer, which is situated near the sea coast, 
about ten miles from Honiton. It was executed under the direction of Miss 
Bidney, a native of the village, who went from London, at the command of her 
Majesty, for the express purpose of superintending the work. More than two 
hundred persons were employed upon it from March to November during the 
past year. These poor women derive a scanty subsistence from making lace, 
but the trade has latterly so declined that, had it not been forthe kind consider- 
ation of her Majesty in ordering this dress, they would have been destitute 
during the winter. No one can form an idea of the gratitude they express who 
has not heard it from their own lips. 

The lace which formed the flounce of the dress measures four yards, and is 
three-quarters of a yard indepth. The pattern is arich and exquisitely tasteful 
design, drawn expressly for the purpose, and surpasses anything that has ever 
been executed either in England or in Brussels. So anxious was the manufac- 
turer that her Majesty should have a dress perfectly unique that she has since 
the completion of the lace destroyed all the designs. The veil, which is of 
the same material, and is made to correspond, afforded employment to the poor 
lace workers for more than six weeks. It is a yard and a half square. 

Among the morning dresses of the Queen’s trousseau is one of very beauti- 
ful design, entirely made of Honiton lace, with handsome flounces, and worn 
over white silk. The lace of this dress was made by Mrs. Clarke, of Honiton. 

The orange flewer for the occasion, and a number of choice bonquets for se- 
veral branches of the Royal Family and the nobility, were supplied by Mr. 
Rogers, florist to her Majesty and the Roval Family, Eaton Square, Pimlico. 


QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


The Queen Dowager’s dress was of English lace, with a rich deep flounce, 
over white satin; the body and sleeves trimmed with the same material. The 
train wae of rich viclet velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with ermine. 
The whole of this dress was entirely composed of articles of British manufac- 
ture. 

Her Majesty wore a diamond necklace and earrings. Headdress, feathers 
and diamonds. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The dress worn by her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent was of white 
satin, splendidly brocaded with silver, aud trimmed with three flounces of blonde, 
headed with net and silver. ‘The train was of sky-blue velvet, lined with white 
satin, and trimmed with ermine. The body and sleeves were tastefully orna- 
mented with ermine and silver, with blonde ruffles. 
diamonds and feathers, with a necklace and earrings en suite. 
the dress were wholly of British manufacture. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 

Corsage and train of rich blue velvet, trimmed with Brussels point lace, and 
tastefully ornamented with aigrettes uf diamonds, sabots and berthe en suite ; a 
rich white satin petticoat, with volants and heading of Brussels point lace.— 
Headdress, Brussels point lace, with superb lappets to correspond, and a mag- 
nificent spray of diamonds. 

Ducness o¥ SuTHERLAND. 

Dress of rich white satin, trimmed with barbes of Spanish point lace and white 
roses ; stomacher of brilliants, point ruffles and berthe; train of white moire, 
magnificently embroidered in coral and gold. Headdress, feathers and point 
lappets, with splendid diamonds 

Marcnioness or Normansy. 

Train of rich velvet and white satin, brocaded with silver, trimmed with 
bouffants of silver canvas, bouquets of violets, and silver leaves; silver blonde 
berthe and sabots ; petticoat of gauze tarlatane, richly embroidered with silver, 
over white satin. Headdress, feathers and silver blond-lappets; ornaments, 
emeralds and diamonds. 


The articles in 


Countess or Buruineton. 
Train of mauve velours epingle, trimmed with silyer blonde; silver blonde 
berthe and sabots ; petticoat rs mauve crepe lisse over satin, trimmed en 
tablier with silver blonde; bouquets of marabout and silver hop leaves.— 
Headdress, feathers and silver blonde lappets ; ornaments, magnificent dia- 
monds. 
Countess or Cartisce. 

Dress of sapphire-blue velvet, with Brussels point tucker and ruffles. 
dress, a toque of velvet and Brussels point lappets. 

Countess or Surrey. 
Dress of white satin, ogee embroidered in gold and colours; gold 


blende tucker and ruffles. eaddress, a toque and gold blonde lappets ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 


Head 


Dowacer Lavy Lyrretton. 
Train of pensee velvet, trimmed with ermine, gold blonde berthe and ruffles ; 
petticoat of white satin, brocaded with gold, trimmed with bouffants and gold 
bullion tassels. Headdress, a toqee of silver, with feathers and point lappets ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 


Lavy Baruam. 








Train of porcelain-blue velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with bul- 





lion fringe ; gold blonde berthe and sabots ; — of porcelain crepe lisse, 
over white satin, with tablier of gold and bouquets of marabouts and gold 
leaves. Headdress, feathers and gold blonde lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 
Lavy Portman. 
Train of blue satin, richly brocaded with silver, trimmed with lama ; silver 
blonde berthe and ruffles ; petticoat of rich white satin, trimmed en tablier with 
blonde and bouquets of marabouts. Headdress, feathers and silver blonde lap- 
pets: ornaments, diamonds and turquoise. 
Lapies Evizaperah anp Evetyn Leveson Gower. 
Dresses of white tulle over glace Gros de Naples, festooned with bouquets 
of green transparent rose leaves; trains of white Gros de Naples, lined with 
pink moire and embroidered with wreaths of rosebuds and leaves. Headdresses, 
wreaths of green transparent rose leaves. 
Lavy Cortincuam. 
Dress of pink velours epingle, trimmed with British point lace flounces ; lace 
roo and ruffles. Headdress, a wreath of dark variegated flowers, and lace 
appets. 
Lapy M. Howarp. 
Dress of pink crape, over glace Gros de Naples, festooned with white roses. 
Headdress, a wreath of white roses. 
Lavy Cuartottre Coptey. 
A superb dress of white tabinet, embroidered with silver, richiy trimmed 
with deep velvet, tastefully arranged with neeuds of silver lama; corsage and 
sleeves ala Maintenon, ornamented with silver berthe, ruffles, &c., &c., en 
suite ; an elegant train of pink velours epingle, lined with white satin, the gar- 
niture composed of silver tulle, relieved with bouquets of lillies of the valley, 
confined by neeuds of silver lama. Headdress, Court lappets of silver blonde ; 
feathers ; bandeau, &c. of diamonds. 
Miss Pepys. 
Dress of gauze tarlatane ever glace Gros de Naples, looped up with bouquets 
of violets. Headdress, a wreath of violets, and lace lappets. 
Hon. Miss Cavenpisu. 
Dress of white tulle over glace Gros de Naples, looped up with a bouquet of 
hedge roses; blonde tucker and ruffles ; train of blue Gros d’Orient, trimmed 


with bouffants of tulle and bouquets of hedge roses. Headdress, feathers and 
lappets. 





THE ROYAL BRIDAL CAKE. 


Next to the imposing scene of the Royal Nuptials, it becomes us, as loyal and 





gallant subjects, to contemplate awhile that indispensable sequence to it—the 
Bridal Cake. ‘* But how?” ask a thousand voices. ‘Ah! there’s the rub!” 
which to us has been smoothed over by special invitation ; and we are, there- 
fore, so far commensurably grateful, that we have resolved on making others 
almost equally happy hy giving them a faithful pictorial representation of it. In 
the first place, then, we refer all eyes to the Design which accompanies this 
week’s Court Jowrnal—and which has been most spiritedly engraven by Messrs. 
W. C. Walker & Co.: and we will next proceed to state that its circumfe- 
rence is nine feet—its depth, independently of the super-structure, eighteen 
inches—and its weight rather above three hundred pounds. 

This forms abasis for the sculptured portion, which rises from it by easy gra- 
dations, rendered stlil lighter by fillagree and arabesque ornaments en chaine 
surrounding the whole. Crowning the summit of that portion of the fabric im- 
mediately contiguous to the cake, are pedestals supporting figares emblematical 
of the classic ‘‘ Eros,”’ and holding severally, the rose, the thistle, and the sham- 
rock. A very gentle and gentlemanly hint, this same, to all her Majesty’s lov- 
ing subjects; and we bope that, if in the unblessed state of celibacy, they will 
not be slow in following the Royal example ! 

On the eminence above this is the Altar, with its translucid flame, and on 
either side a dog (to picture fidelity), and doves, emblems of innocent affection. 
Right and left of the Altar stand her Majesty and Prince Albert, classically ha- 
bited, in the act of offering up their mutual pledge; and behind them, stik 
more elevated, stands Britannia, her left hand holding a shield, and her right 
extended to confer a blessing, nationally, on the august union. 

In the front, and on a level with the tripartite pedestals, a Cupid has been 
chiselled, who records the events of this most eveatful day. 

Beautiful exceedingly are the floral decorations of myrtle, rose, and orange- 
flower, which edge and festoon this edulcorated edifice, and which blend in 
graceful undulation with the white favours interspersed not sparingly around.— 
These favours are for the ladies who will be present at the breakfast party,— 
the entire number invited comprising fifty persons. ' 
And now we must say a word or two respecting the general aspect of this 
bridal adjunct. 

The colour is a snowy white throughout, portions of the structure having an 
obvious semi-transparency which greatly augments the beauty of the ensemble, 
and gives to it an air of artistic skill andelegance. Regarded asa composition, 
it is worthy of Benvenuto Cellini, that master of all arts, wherein architecture 
was certainly not the least. Viewed distantly, the lines from the base upwards 
present a series of harmonious and almost insensibly diminishing curves. 

The materials, we have every reason to assert, are of akind to deserve the 
epithet of perfection, and we doubt not that many a blushing lip will respond 
affirmatively to this asseveration, when “ the time shall be.” 

The artist, whom, we beg to say, we have not one instant forgotten, during 
this eulogium on his work, is Mr. John C. Mauditt, Yeoman Confectioner to 
the Queen, who will be recorded in the annals of the approaching event as one 





The headdress was of 


formed at several of the entertainments given on Monday. 
the third stanza 


whose exquisite taste hit the exact medium of over-ambition on the one hand, 
and that tame servility which eschews the originality of individual mind, on the 
other. 

The Bridal Cake will be placed upon the breakfast-table at Buckingham Pa- 
late, on Monday morning, and will be flanked on either side by plateaux the 
length of the table, her Majesty being seated in front. Messrs. Gunter, Waud, 
and Bridgman, have orders for the Cake to be distributed among the Ambassa- 
dors, &c., for the Members of the Royal Family, and her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. Those of Mr. Waud having come under our notice, we can describe 
them as meriting unqualified-admiration, and worthy of the high reputation of 
the artist to whom their execution has been confided. 


ee 


The cut which we subjoin is said to be a correct profile of the Prince. 





PRINCE 


ALBERT. 











THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Some alterations have been made in the “‘ National Anthe ” as to be per- 


The following 


**Q, grant our earnest prayer, 
Smile on the royal pair, 
Bless Prince and Queen ' 
May Albert's name be dear 
To every Briton’s ear, 
The peasant and the Peer— 








God save the Queen !” 





coer" —— 
GLOBE OFFICE, Four O'Clock. 
ADDRESSES TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT ON THEIR 
MARRIAGE. ; 
This day, at Two o'clock, both Houses of Parliament assembled in their re- 
tive chambers, and proceeded to Buckingham Palace, headed, the Lords by 
Lord Chancellor, and the Commons by their Speaker, to present their Ad- 
dresses of Congratulation to her Majesty and Prince Albert on their marriage. 
HER MAJESTY’S REPLY to the LORDS’ ADDRESS. 

“T thank you for this dutiful and affectionate Address. I feel deeply your ap- 
probation of my choice, and it gives me great satisfaction to find that au event 
so essential to my domestic happiness is also considered conducive to the interests 
of my people.” “ 

HER MAJESTY’S 

“ T thank you for this dutiful and affectionate Address. It is with great satis- 
faction that I find that an event, in which my feelings are so deeply interested, 
has been attended with so many manifestations of joy among my people, and has 
called forth expressions of loyal attachment from my Parliament.” 

ANSWER of PRINCE ALBERT to the HOUSE of LORDS and HOUSE 
of COMMONS. 

“] return the House of Lords my warmest thanks for the message which you 
have now delivered. I learn with lively satisfaction their approbation of the 
choice which her Majesty has made, and it will be the study of my life to justify 
the favourable opinion which you have now expressed.” 

[His Royal Highness’s Reply to the House of Commons’ Address was couch- 
ed in precisely the same terms as to that of the Lords. ] 

The ROYAL MARRIAGE, &c. 
(Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday the 7th of Feb.) 

War-Office, Feb. 8, 1840.---Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint his Royal 
Highness Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emanual Duke of Saxe, Prince of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, K.G. to be a Field Marshal inthe Army. Commission 
to be dated 8th Feb., 1840. 

Whitehall, Feb. 6.---The Queen has been pleased to declare and ordain that 
his Serene Highness Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter, shall henceforth, upon all oceasions whatsoever, be styled and called ‘“ His 
Royal Highness,” before his name and such titles as now do, or hereafter may, 
belong to him ; and to command that the said royal concession and declaration be 
registered in her Majesty’s College of Arms. 

College of Arms, Feb. 7.---The Queen has been pleased to declare and ordain 
that his Royal Highness Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel Duke of 
Saxe, Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, shall for the future use and bear the royal arms, differenced with a label 
of three points argent, the centre point charged with the cross of St. George, 
quarterly with the arms of his illustrious house, the royal arms in the first and 
fourth quarters. And also to command that the said royal concession and decla- 
ration be registered in this College. 




















Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8{ per cent. prem. 
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ERS AL BLOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1840. 





On Satudray at noon the welcome intelligence of the arrival of this noble 
vessel rang through the city, and we were speedily put in possession of our 
files, which reach to the 19 ult., being forty days \ater intelligence. 





The prominent and all-absorbing subject of their contents is, the happy mar- 
riage of Queen Victoria to Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg, which auspicious 
event took place at the Chapel Royal of St. James’ on the 10th of Feb., in the 
presence of the Great Officers of State, the Court and the nobles of the land. 
The august and imposing ceremony, with the processions, the banquetting and 
the illuminations at followed we have fully given in the preceding pages with 
@ minuteness that will, we are satisfied, be highly interesting to the reader and 
we now subjoin such other information as appears of importance. 

Parliament assembled on the 16th of January, and immediately proceed- 
ed to business. Provision was made for the maintanence of Prince Albert, 
and an act to naturalize him was forthwith adopted. The legislature then 
proceeded to other objects of great national importance which we shall de- 





Che Albion. 





March 9, 














eee 
ner as to uphold the integrity and ee mee of the Ottoman empire, and to 
give additional Tipoety to the peace of Europe. oy 

“T have not yet been enabled to re-establish my diplimatic relations with 
the Court of Teheran, but communications which I have lately received from 
the Persian Government inspire me with the confident expectation that the dif- 
ference which occasioned a suspension of those relations will soon be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

“Events have happened in China, which have occasioned an interruption 
of the commercial intercourse of my subjects with that country. I have 
given, and shall continue to give, the most serious attention to a matter so 

eeply affecting the interests of my subjects and the dignity of my Crown. 

“T have great satisfaction in acquainting you that the military operations un- 
dertaken by the Governor-General of India have been attended with complete 
success, and that in the erpedition to the Westward of the Indus the officers 


skill and valour. 

“‘T have directed that further papers relating to the affairs of Canada should 
be laid before you, and I confide to your wisdom this important subject. 

‘*T recommend to your early attention the state of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Treland. 

“It is desirable that you should prosecute those measures relating to the Es- 


tablished Church which have been recommended by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of England. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

“T have directed the estimates for the service of the year to be laid before 
you. They have been framed with every attention to economy, and at the 
same time with a due regard to the efficiency of those establishments which 
are rendered necessary by the extent and circumstances of the empire. 

‘T have lost no time in carrying into effect the intentions of Parliament by 
the reduction of the duties on postage, and I trust that the beneficial effects 
of this measure will be felt throughout all classes of the community 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T learn with great sorrow that the commercial embarrassments which have 
taken place in this and in other countries are subjecting many of the manu- 
facturing districts to severe distress. 

“T have to acquaint you, with deep concern, that the spirit of insubordina- 
tion has in some parts of the country broken out into open violence, which 
was speedily repressed by the firmness and energy of the magistrates, and by 
the steadiness and good conduct of my troops. I confidently rely upon the 
power of the law, upon your loyalty and wisdom, and upon the good sense 
and right feeling of my people, for the maintenance of order, the protection of 


property, as far as they can be promoted by human means, of the true inter- 
ests of the empire.” 





The first great attack was made on the 15th of February, when a call for the 
stimate of the probable income of the consolidated fund for 1840, althoughs 
trenuously resisted, was agreed to in the House of Commons by a vote of 182e 
to 172. In the debate attendant upon this call, most unsatisfactory accounts 
of the finances were given—showing a probable deficiency of six millions for the 
current year. 

Inthe House of Commons, Feb. 14, Sir Robert Peel questioned Lord John 
Russell as to the authenticity of Sir John Harvey’s (ancient) memorandum, 
which made such a stir in the papers not Jong ago. Lord John said he had not 
received officially a copy of it. Sir Robert asked whether any thing had occur- 
red rendering necessary a communication from the Government to the House, 
on the subject of the boundary question. Lord John said he had no information 
to communicate. 

Prince Albert has been appointed a field marshal—emolument some two thou- 
sand pounds a year. Moreover, he has been naturalized by act. of Parliament. 

The “ privilege” affair of Stockdale and Hansard, (printers to the House) has 
taken quite a serious aspect. The sheriffs have been committed to prison for 
not levying upon Hansard’s printing office, and Mr. Howend, Stockdale's attor- 
ney, has been committed to Newgate by order of the Speaker. 

Both houses of Parliament have voted thanks to Lord Aukland for the war 
in Affghanistan. 

On a direct vote of want of confidence in ministers, moved by Sir John Bull- 
er, the vote was, noes 308 ; ayes 287. Ministerial majority 21. 

The allowance voted by Parliament to Prince Albert is £30,000 per annum 
Ministers proposed £50,000. Mr. Hume moved £20,000—lost, 38 to 305.— 
Col. Sibthorpe moved £35,000—carried, 262 to 158. 


Among the deaths announced is that of Sir Wilkins William Wynn. 





scribe more at length on Saturday. 
summary. 


For the present we confine ourselves to a 
Ministers, it will be observed, have been worsted in one or two 
divisions. but in the question of ‘want of confidence,” decided in the House 
of Commons, they had a majority of 21. Forty or fifty individuals compo- 
sing the government, however in this instance voted in their own favour ! lea- 
ving a dead majority of the members of the house against them. 





* ,*3Persons filing the Albion are recommended to preserve this sheet, as no 
part of its contents will be presented in the Albion. 
that purpose. 


No Brevet has taken place, nor is any expected before the Report of the 
military commission be made. 
plaint in both services. 


Much comment was excited by the fact that the Duke of Wellington was 
the only member of the opposition invited to be present at the Royal nuptials. 

By late accounts from India, it seems that the Anglo-Indian government is 
still pushing on in its career of war and conquest. ‘The Khan of Khelet had 
been attacked, his capital stormed and captured, and the Khan himself slain. 
The British loss was 31 killed and 108 wounded; that of the natives very 
severe, both in killed and wounded. One account says nine hundred. ‘ 

Sir Frederick Maitland, commander-in-chief of the naval force in the East 
Indies, died on board the Wellesley on the 30th of November. 


Accounts of the recent hostilities in China had reached England. The 
Hampshire Telegraph states that a great naval armament is to be sent imme- 
diately from Portsmouth, to take on board 16,000 native troops to India ; to lay 
the city of Canton under contribution, or destroy it if necessary, and then pro- 
ceed northward to Pekin, and compe! the Emperor to submission. 

Mr. Benjamin Wood has been chosen member of Parliament for the borough 
of Southwark, defeated Mr. Walter, one of the proprietors of the London 
Times. Mr. Wood is liberal—Mr. Walter, high Tory. 

The Chartist prisoners of Newport, have had their sentences commuted 
from death to tyghsportation. 


Gazette Angouncements.—Henry Robinson, Esq.,appointed Standard Bearer 
to her Majesfy’s Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms, vice Sir Thomas Newly Reeve, 
retired. Magter Henry John William Byng to be Page of Honour to her Ma- 
jesty, vice Qévendish, promoted. 

Prices of*American Stocks in London, Feb. 19.—Alwbama 5 per cents 1859, 
80 a 82; iMpois 6 per cents, 1870, 30c ; Indiana Fives 80a81 : Massachusetts 
Fives 186$$'402} ; Ohio Fives, 1850a1860, 90; Virginia Sixes 1844, 1857, 
82083. & 

Maryland¥¥ives 84285 ; New York State Stocks, 1845, 1860, 864088; Do. 
City, 1851, ]860. 78 ; Pennsylvania Fives, 1854, 1865, 78478 ; United States 
Bank Sharee £17. 

Mexican Dollars, 4s. 10}d ; do pillar, 5s; United States, none ; Doubloons, 

Span. 77s. t 
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This omission has given rise to much com- 





HOUSE OF LORDS, JANUARY 16. 

This being’the day appointed for the opening of Parliament, at a quarter after 
two o’clock her Majesty entered the House with the usual forme, and addressed 
the Lords and Commons in the following most. gracious speech :— 





Ae «“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

at “Since you were last assembled I have declared my intention of allying my- 
oe self in marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. I humbly 
ie implore that the Divine blessing may prosper this union, and render it condu- 


cive to the interests of my people as well as to mv own domestic happiness, 
and it will be to me a source of the most lively satisfaction to find the resolu- 
tion I have taken approved by my Parliament. 

“The constant proofs which I have received of your attachment to my per- 
son and family persuade me that you will enable me to provide for such an es- 
tablisliment as may appear suitable to the rank of the Prince and the dignity of 
the Crown. 

“T continue to receive from Foreign Powers assurances of their unabated de- 
sire to maintain with me the most friendly relations. 

*T rejoice that the civil war which had so long disturbed and desolated the 
northern provinces of Spain hes been brought to an end by an arrangement sa- 
tisfactofy to the Spanish Government and to the people of those provinces, and 
T trust that, ere long, peace and tranquillity will be established throughout the 
rest of Spain. 





** The affairs of the Levant have continued to occupy my most anxious atten- 
The concord which has prevailed amongst the five Powers has prevente 
ew of host)! es hat rte and | ) +} 


a re ope that the same wu: mite @ 


ME 
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Illness of the Duke of Wellington.—Considerable anxiety was excited about 
the houses of Parliament, on Friday night, by a report that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in a speechless state. Inquiries, however, at Apsley house, elicit- 
ed the following information: ‘After taking a hearty meal, at two o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon, the Duke rode in Hyde Park on horseback. During this 
exercise his Grace was seized with sudden debility, to an extent which at first 
excited considerable apprehension.’ The cause of the attack is snpposed to 
have been, that the exercise of riding so soon after dinner had interfered with 
the process of digestion. 

Feb. 29.—The Duke of Wellington passed a favorable night, and is much 
better thismorning. Had not the weather been so extremely unfavourable, his 
Grace would have attended the levee at St. James’ Palace. 

The Earl of Mansfield died at Leamington, February 18... .. M. Guizot is 
appointed Ambassador to London. The Duke of Broglie and Thiers were 
likely to come in the cabinet ...- Abdel Kader’s troops were still at the South- 
ern foot of Mount Atlas, on the 8th of Feiruary....The Duke of Nemours, of 
France is married to the daughter of the Duke of Saxe Coburg. She is a Catho- 
lic....Five hnndred thousand francs a year have beon granted to the Duke of 
Nemours, on the occasion of his marriage....Spain.—The Cortes, it was 
believed, would meet Feb. 18. Madrid was quiet. In the Gazette we find the 
report of an engagement which took place on the 20th ultimo, in Catalonia, 
between Carbo’s division and 3000 men under Brujo. The latter, driven from 
their position, left 43 killed on the field. The Christinos had only six killed, 








and 30 wounded ....There were 56,000 French Troops in the neighborhood of 
Algiers, preparing for the expedition against Abdel Kader....The Queen held 
a court at Buckingham Palace, Feb. 18th, and received the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament to Victoria and Albert, to which they both briefly replied, 
aud promised to fulfil the favorable hopes expressed from their union....The 
British Mediterranean fleet were moored in Malta, Feb. 2.... Viennu.—Feb. 8. 
Five per Cents, 109 1-8; Four do. 101 7-8; Three do. 83; Bank Shares, 
1,729....The reduction of the Five per Cent. stock is carried in the French 
Chambers, leaving itto the holders to take the money or scrip at 4 1-2 per 
cent....The British Ambassador at Constantinople has refused his assent to 
the proposition of Russia, to send 50,000 of her troops into Asia Minor, across 
the Taurus. ... Affairs look warlike between Russia and the other powers. _.. 
At Tois, in France, 40 lives were lost in a conflict between the troups and the 
country people, growing out of the high price of corn... . The news of the firing 
on the Chinese Junks, has reached England, and been approved of... .Mehe- 
met Ali is fortifying Alexandria... There were 900 of the Chieese killed by 
the British ships of war that fired on the junks....Captain Elliot returned to 
Macao after the action. The Chinese were fortifying Hong Key Bay. 

The Chinese expedition.— Preparations for an expedition against China appear 
to be pushed forward with extraordinary vigor. 
ey The Hampshire Telegraph states that “the Government, though taxed with 
tardiness, have been most actively at work in preprring a scrious demonstration 
against the Chinese, and that it will be vigorously made.” The plan of the 
campaign agamst * the besotted Celestials” is thus described :—** The Native 
Army (from India) will be employed on the occasion ; and not less than 16,000 
will be embarked, of which a large proportion will be cavalry, horses for which 





force can be obtained at the Island of Hainan, at the southern extremity of that 
empire ; aud after having put the city of Canton under contribution, or destroyed 
| it if necessary, and drawn thereby all the Chinese from the northward for the de- 
| fence of their empire, they will suddenly embark, and, taking advantage of the 
southerly monsoon, dash to the Gulf of Petecheelee, and, landing the forces at 
Takoo, which is within 100 miles of Pekin, they will exact decency of behaviour 
‘im future from the Emperor himself.” 
Board of Trade, London, Feb. 17, 1840. 


“« Sir.—Having understood from representations which have been made to 


trade, with respect to the admission of tea to this country in British bottoms 
from the coast of China, aud having been in communication with the Lords of 
the Treasury on this subject, I beg to inform you that tea,water-borne at Canton, 
and received on board the important ship at the most convenient place on the 
coast, for the purpose ¢ f taking m her cargo, is held to be imported from Can- 
ton, and, therefore admissable for consumption in this country 
I am, sir, your mest cbedient servant, 
“H. LABOUCHERE 

andfChina Association.’ ” 

For.gn Office, Feb. 18. 
The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint James Baker, Esq. (some 


(Signed) 
‘ To the Chairman of the East India 





time her Hajesty’s Counsel at Mobile), to be her Majestv’s Cousul for the pro- | 
vince of Livonia, to reside at Riga 
d The Queen has also bee ciously pleasgd to appoint Marcus Wright 


I o be Her May ( 


and troops, both European and native, have displayed the most distinguished 


Gerald, Esq. (some time her Majesty’s Consul at Mahon), tobe Her Majesty’s 
Consul for the province of Murcia, to reside at Carthagena. 


CANADA. 

Lord J. Russell, on the 11th of February, in reply to Mr. Packington, said 
he expected a draft of a bill for the union of the two Canadas, from the Go- 
vernor General of Canada, in the course of this month, as it was to leave 
New York on the Ist of February. As soon as the government had consider- 
ed the bill, he should submit it to the house. The Noble Lord further stated 
that he had given orders that returns in reference to the number of religious 
denominations in Canada, should be laid on the table. The Noble Lord ad- 
ded that he was not aware that Sir G. Arthur had resigned his office of go- 
vernor of Upper Canada. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Constantinople, Jan. 27.—The great news of the day is the treaty of qued- 
| ruple alliance between Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia, who have come 
| to an understanding to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman empire. The 
| Porte has received official advice at the conclusion of this alliance. The 
| news brought to M. de Boutenieft by the steamer from Odessa must have 
| been of great importance, inasmuch as the garrison of the last-named city was 
| called out by the Governor to break the ice to enable the steamer to leave the 
| port.— Semaphore. 

From France we flearn nothing important had taken place in regard to Al- 
giers—Abd-el Kader not having again attacked the French. The Eastern 
| question was assuming a threatening aspect. It was feared at Paris that the 
| reply of Russia to the ultimatum of England would not help the speedy ad- 
| justment of the quarrel between Mehemet Ali and the Porte. A private let- 
ter from Constantinople of the 27th January, calculates on the immediate re- 
sumption of hostilities by Ibrahim. 





by pur, v Wodehouse, who rets; Lt M G L Meason to be Capt, by purchase, 
vy M’Call; Cor the Hon J Sandilands to be Lt, by pur, v Meason; Alex C 
Lindsay, Gent, to be Cor, vy pur, v Sandilands. 9th Do: Cor J Sutherland 
to be Lt, by pur, v Ellis, who rets; E Arkwright, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
Sutherland. 11th Do: P. Roe, Gent. to be Cor, by pur, v Cunningham, pro. 
17th Do: H R Benson, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, vice Wauchope, who retires. 
Seots’ Fusilier Gds : G H Cavendish, Esq, Page of Honour to the Queen, to 
be Ens and Lt, without pur. 2d Regt of Ft: DW G James, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Wilkinson app to the Rifle Brigade. 4th Ft: D F Chambers, Gent, 
to be Ens by pur, v Cross, who rets. 14th Ft: L Hare, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Romer, ge 44th Ft: Ens RT Farren from the 47th Ft, to be Lt, 
without pur, v Wotton, cashiered by the sentence of a General Oourt Martial. 
47th Ft: Lt R T Farren from the 44th Ft, to be Lt, v Siborn, prom; Ens and 
Adjt J Sinnott to have the rank of Lt; Gent Cad R N Clarke, from the Royal 
Mii Col, to be Ens, without pur, v Farren, prom in the 44th Ft. 52d Ft: Ens 
W Corbett to be Lt, by pur, v Cavendish, who rets; J M Hawkins, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Corbett; M V K Bowie, Gent, to te Ens, by pur, v Wood, 
whose app has been cancelled. 54th Ft: S R Woulfe, Gent, to be Ens, b 
pur, v Cocks, app to the Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. 56th Ft: Lt A 
Cuddy to be Capt, without pur, v Gray, dec; Ens E Norton to be Lt, vice 
Cuddy; Gent Cad G Raban, from the Rf MI Col, to be Ens, without purchase 
v Norton. 65th Ft: Ens H Clarke, from h p of the 99th Ft, to be Ens, with- 
out pur, v Haldane, prom. D Bazalgette, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Clarke, 
who rets. 70th Ft: Ens E B Braddell to be Lt, by pur, v Colston, who rets ; 
J E Addison, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Braddell. 75th Ft: Wm T Smith, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Phipps, who rets. 91st Ft: Lt G H Dalrymple, 
from the Ist Ft, to be Paymaster, v Colls, dec. Rifle Brigade: 2d Lt RV 
Agnew to be lst Lt, by pur, v Chambers, whose promotion has been cancelled. 
Unattached—To be Capts without pur: Lt W Siborn, from the 47th Foot; 

Lt G Cuming, from the 71st Ft. 





War Office, Feb. 7. 
4th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Cor. E. J. Turner to be Lt., by pur., v. Brooke, 








me, that much anxiety is, felt by merchants and others connected with the tea | 


who ret.; F. R. Forster, Gent., to be Cor. by pur.v. Turner. 4th Regt. 
Ft.—Lt. Wm. M. Campbell to be Lt., without pur., v. O'Kelly, dec.; Ens. 
T. C. Morgan to be Lt., without pur., v. Campbell, whose prom. of 25th Oct., 
1839, has been cancelled ; Wm. Inglis, Gent., to be Ens., v. Morgan.—13th 
Ft.—Lt. A. P. S. Wilkinson to be Capt., without pur., v. Fothergill, dec. ; 
Ens. G. Wade to be Lt. v. Wilkinson; Ens. H. Penny to be Lt., without 
pur., v. Wade, whose prom. of 3ist Dec., 1830, has been cancelled ; Geo, 
Talbot, Gent., tobe Ens. v. Penny.—31st Ft.—Wm.G. Willes to be Capt., 
withou: pur., v. Dodgen dec. ; Ens. T. J, Bourke to be Lt., v. Willes; Ens, 
Geo. B. Shaw to be Lt., without pur., v. Bourke, whose prom. of the 6th Oct., 
1839, has been cancelled; Ens. Thos. H. Plasket to be Lt., without. por., v. 
JLugard, appointed Adj.; H. W. Hart, Gent., to be Ens., v. Shaw; R. Law, 
Gent., to be Ens,v. Plasket; Lt. E. Lugard to be Adj., v. Dodgen prom.— 
39uh Ft -Lt. F. Dunbarto be Capt. without pur., v. Scarman, dec. ; Ens. C. J. 
Walker to be Lt., v. Dunbar; Ens. T. S. Little to be Lt. v. White, killed in 
action; Lt. CG. T. Hamilton, from the Ist West India Regt., tobe Lt v. Phil- 
lips dec.—55th Ft.—Maj. Wm. Onslow, from half-pay Unatt., to be Maj. (rep. 
the dif.), v. Nicholson, prom. ; Capt. D. Lynar Fawcett to be Maj., by pur., 
vy. Onslow, who ret.; Lt. J. Baillie Rose to be Capt. by pur. v. Faweett ; 
Ens. George King to be Lt., by pur., v. Rose; John Maguire, Gent. to be 
Ens, by pur. v King.—57th Foot—Lt. Charles Jago, from half-pay of the 30th 
Ft., to be Lt., v. Wm. W. H. Benson, who exchanges.—78th Ft..—A. Mac- 
kenzic, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Fletcher, who retires.—S1st Ft. Francis 
Leppor, Gent, to be Ens., by pur. v. Thompson, prom.—90th Ft.—Capt. T, 
W. Eyles to be Major, by pur. v. Slade, prom. ; Lieut. V. Caldwell to be 
Captain, by pur. v. Eyles; Ensign D. F. Mackworth to be Lt., by pur., v. 
Caldwell; Gent. Cadet Robt. Grove, from the Royal Mil. Col., to be Ens., by 
pur. vy. Macworth.—Rifle Brig —Gent. Cadet Chas. Hungerford Pollen, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll., tobe Second Lt., without pur. v. Chambers, dec.— 
Ist West Ind. Regt.— Ens. J. Armstrong, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
to be Lt., without pur., v. Hamilton, appointed to the 39th Foot.—Cape 
Mounted Riflemen—J. T. Bissett, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., vice Arm- 
strong, prom. in the lst West Ind. Regt 

Unattached.—Major Marcus J. Slade, from the 90th Ft., to be Lt. Col. by 
purchase. 

Brevet —Major Wm. Onslow, of the 55th Ft., tobe Lt. Col. in the army. 

Commissariat.—Deputy-Assistant-Commissory-General Frederick Thomas 





Mylrea to the Assistant-Commissary-General. 
| Memorandum.—Brevet Col. Kenneth Snodgrass, upon half-pay Unattached, 


has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of an unattached Lt. 
Colonelcey, he being about to become a settlerin New South Wales. 
i War Office, Feb. 7. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Col. Wm. Lord Divorben, of the 
Royal Anglesea Militia, to be one of her Majesty's Aids-de-Camp for the ser- 
| vice of her Militia force. Her Majesty has at the same time been pleased to 
| direct that the said Lord Dinorben shall take rank as one of the Senior Cols. 
| of Militia, immediately after the Junior Col. of her Majesty’s F orces 


| War Office, Feb. 14.—6th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Lt. Oliver Vaughan Jack. 
| oni from the 85th Ft., to be Paymaster, v. Francis Brown, retired upon his 
| former half-pay.—Scots’ Fusilier Gds.—Lt. and Capt. John Taubman Goldie 
| Taubman to be Capt. and Lt.-Col., by pur., v. Digby, who rets.; Ens, and 
It. Edward John Stracey to be Lt. and Capt., by pur., vy. Taubman; Wm. 
Yates Peel, Gent., tobe Ens. and Lt., by pur., v. Stracy.—12th Regt of Ft. 
| —Capt. Arthur Horne, from the 44th Ft., to be Capt., v. Marsh, app. tothe 
| 80th Ft.; John Holder, Gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. O'Toole, who rets.— 
| Qist Ft.—Lachlan Macquarie, Gent., to be Second Lt., by pur., v. Carnac, 
prom. in the 41st Ft.—30th Ft.—A. P. Atherley, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., 
v. Mollan, app. to the 44th Ft.—36th Ft.—Gent. Cadet J. Bendyske, from 
‘the Royal Military College, to be Ens., by pur., v. Lees, app. to the 61st Ft. 
—49th Ft.—Ens. R. H. Currie to be Lt., by pur., v. Little, whose prom., by 
ur., has been cancelled; R. S. Colls, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. 
Valker, prom.; E. R. Stuart, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Currie, 
| prom.—v0th Ft.—Ens. F. T. L. G. Russell to be Lt., without pur., v. Mag- 
| nay, whose prom- has been called.—41st Ft.—Second Lt. J. R_ Carnac, from 
| the 2lst Ft., to be Lt., by pur., v. Wallace, who rets.—44th Ft.—Lt. T. R. 
| Leighton to be Capt., by pur., ¥. Horne, app. to the 12th Ft.; Ens. W. G. 
Raban to be Lt., by pur., v. Leighton: Ens. W. C. Molan, from the 30th Ft. 
to be Ens., v. Raban.— 46th Ft.—F. Haygarth, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v, 
Moffat, prom.—50th Ft.—Ens. C. Macdonnell, from h.-p. 32d Ft., to be Ens., 
|v. Wakefield, app. Quarter-master of the 36th Regt. of Ft.; G. D. Prette- 
| john, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Macdonnell, who rets.—6lst Ft.—Ens. 
G. C. Leeds, from the 35th Ft., to be Ens., v. Howell, prom. in the 2d West 
India Regt.—71st Ft.—Capt. G. Cuming, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. 
| Ralph Cheney, who exchs.—80th Ft.—Capt. F. Marsh, from the 12th Ft., to 
be Capt., v. Furlong, who rets.—2d West India Regt.—Ens. G. Howell, 
from the 61st Ft., to be Lt., by pur., v. Grogan, who rets —Royal Malta Fen- 
cible Regt.—Lt. V. Bonavita to be Capt., with local and temporary ranks, v. 
Ellul, dec.; Ens. G. Gouder to be Lt., with local and temporary rank, v. 
Bondvita ; Volunteer Cadet F. Eynaud to be Ens., with local and temporary 
rank, v. Gouder. 
Brevet.—The under-mentioned Cadets of the Hon. the East India Com- 
yanv’s service to have the temporary rank of Ens. during the period of their 
i mel Pasley, of the Royal Eng 
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War Office, Jan. 31 —8th Regt of Lgt Drags: Capt J M’Call to be Major ‘ 
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